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Why Acacia 





Yo 


Will Not Guess Future Dividends ~ 


Face believes in the principle of charging pre- 
miums just large enough to guarantee the pay- 
ment of every contract or obligation in full, and of 
In the 
fog of present day conditions, any estimate of divi- 


not making any estimates of future dividends. 


dends on life insurance covering a period of years 
must obviously be largely a guess and Acacia believes 


NEW PAID-FOR BUSINESS 


that life insurance should be neither bought nor sold 
on a guess. All Acacia will say is that the savings in 
mortality, gains from interest, and savings from effi- 
cient and economical management will, in the future 
as in the past, be returned to the policyholders. 
Acacia’s record proves the soundness of this prin- 
ciple. 1937 was another year of progress—in fact, the 
greatest year in Acacia’s history. Here is the record: 


$44,784,266 


A 17.5% increase over 1936—an increase more than THREE TIMES the national average 


NEW GAIN IN BUSINESS IN FORCE 


$22,440,363 


A 76% increase over 1936 


TOTAL BUSINESS IN FORCE 


$387,261,646 


Largest in Acacia’s History 


TOTAL ASSETS 


$72,775,921 


Largest in Acacia’s History 


e 





SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT TO POLICYHOLDERS 
As at December 31, 1937 


ASSETS 
First Mortgage Loans on Improved Real 
de 6 tc bend enboedibbadseteosnenneesene $31,820,510.89 
jonds and Stocks* 
United States Government 
Peery, Creer . $ 2,819,645.75 
Public Utility Bonds.......... 4,071,581.39 
Railroad Bonds ..... 2,006, 750.75 
Municipal, Federal Land Bank 
and Other Bonds ......... 1,145, 486.08 
10,043,463.97 
Miscellaneous Stocks 221,784.70 10,265,248.67 


Loans on Company’s Policies Secured by 


PC .Cccesesgeectabessesawens 18,006, 306.30 
Real Estate (Including Home Office Prop- 
erty $2,064,441.79) ......... 7,113,641.99 


oa 


Cash in Banks and in Offices 1,250,541.7 
Net Premiums Deferred 

Collection ese 
Interest Due and Acerucé - 


All Other Assets 


and in Process of 
steeds 3,666,447.49 
563,128.95 


90,095.73 


Total Admitted Assets 


stated at amortized 


subject to 


to amortization are 
while bonds not 


* Bonds subject 
ance Commissioners, 


values as 
amortization and stocks are stated at market 


RESERVES AND 


Protect Poli- 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve to 
yholders 
Computed on the American 
Experience Table of Mor- 
tality and 344% Interest on 
all Policies. Reserve con- 
firmed by Certificate of the 
Department of Insurance, 


District of Columbia........ $65,063,022.95 
Extra Reserves to Protect Poli- 
cyholders 
For Disability and Other 


Benefits 


and Supplementary 
Contracts ane ae , 


2,925,472.82 $67,988,495.77 





Policyholders 667,122.96 


Reserves for Dividends to 
Reserve for Policy Claims not yet Com- 
pleted or Reported 417,033.48 


Reserve for State and Federal “Taxes 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
All Other Liabilities ‘ 


298, 722.7 
842,372.46 
“tea 124,971.35 





Total Reserves and 
of Policyholders ¥ 
teserve for Contingencies 
To Provide for Investment Value 
Fluctuations 
Unassigned Surplus 


Liabilities on Account 
- woke $70,338,718.73 


725,000.00 
1,712, 203.06 


Assets 


2,437, 203.06 





Total to Balance Admitted $72, 775,921.79 


prescribed by The National Convention 


values 


of Insur- 
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JULIAN PRICE 
President 
Jefferson Standard Life 


Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


























ULIAN PRICE was born in Richmond, Va., 903 and two years later switched again to 
November 25, 1867, and was educated life insurance as a solicitor in Virginia for 
in the public schools of that city. At the the Greensboro Life. That same year he 
age of twenty he started his business career was given a general agency with the com- 
as a telegraph operator with the Southern pany, which he operated until 1909, when he 
Railroad, remaining in that business for was elected secretary and &gency manager 
nearly two decades and advancing to the of the company. In September, 1912, Mr. 
position of dispatcher. He joined the Price became vice-president and agency 
American Tobacco Company sales force in manager of the Jefferson Standard and was 
elected president in 1919. 
In addition to his life insurance duties, 
Mr. Price has found time for a variety of 
allied interests. He is president of the At- 
lantic and Yadkin Railway; director, Atlantic 
Joint Stock Land Bank; ex-president Federal 
Home Loan Bank; trustee Greensboro 
Negro Hospital; trustee N. C. Agricultural 
& Technical College; Member of Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents; member 
executive committee, American Life Con- 
vention; director Greensboro Chamber of 
Commerce, and active in many other civic 
and commercial enterprises. 
Mr. Price is a thirty-third degree Mason; 
Knight Commander of Coat of Honor; Rep- 
resentative of the Imperial Council, A.A.O.- 
N.M.S.; Past Potentate, Oasis Temple; 
Knight Templar; Past Commander; Past 
Master of Blue Lodge Masons; zs ‘+4 
. ‘ bership in Oasis Temple; Life Membership in 
Graduation photo and Mr. Price as he appeared before he Elks. Aretha ona Rink Geek of 
— started dispatching trains for the Southern Railway America. 
s matter 
ve CXL 
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1888— OUR GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR -—1938 


The Western and Southern 


Life Insurance Company 


C. F. WILLIAMS, President 


Fiftieth Annual Financial Statement 
December 31, 1937 








ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds $ 59,933,792.13 
Municipal Bonds 6,642,896.56 
First Mortgage Loans on City Property | by Prony s0% of 63,124,52496 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm Property appraised value 1,092,051.33 
Ground Rents 4,620,661.03 
Policy Loans 8,023,548.44 
Preferred Stocks (authorized by law) 268,522.00 
City Properties 10,965,874.79 

City Properties Sold on Contract 2,367,983.89 

Real Estate Farm Properties . . 999,480.86 
Form Properties Sold on Contract 84,578.59 

Home Office Building and Properties 1,174,000.00 

Cash on Deposit in Miscellaneous Banks 721,937.48 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums 2,090,546.76 
Accrued Interest on Investments 1,817,866.06 
Total Admitted Assets....._. $163,928,264.89 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Protection of Policyholders $135,560,426.81 
Premiums and Interest Paidin Advance..................... 616,346.98 
Contingency Reserves for Taxes, Incurred Unpresented Items, and 
TS 4598,318.15 
Capital and Surplus 23,153,172.95 
Total Liabilities $163,928,26489 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE $ 66,619,858.00 


INCREASE IN ASSETS - - - - - - =  §$ 10,400,793.71 
TOTAL INSURANCE INFORCE - - - - ~- $868,874,515.00 
TOTAL ASSETS - - - - - - + + $163,928,26489 
HOME OFFICE CINCINNATI 
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Statements As Sales Aids 


N insurance land this is annual statement time. To the more 
than sixty million of men and women to whom insurance poli- 
cies have given expression to a common purpose of sound pro- 

tection, the balance sheets which record the progress, actual and 
comparative, made by the several companies, are important finan- 
cial documents. Despite his interest, to the average man these 
annual statements are a mass of meaningless figures. 


In the instance of many companies, aggregates are so vast as 
to be beyond comprehension. The average policyholder is mo- 
mentarily enthused but is not properely impressed because he 
can not comprehend them. They must be interpreted by someone 
who thoroughly understands their import. The intelligent agent 
can utilize these annual statements with profit to himself, to his 
company and to the entire institution. By translating into com- 
mon language the several salient items and explaining their mean- 
ing, he can direct public thinking on life insurance and on his 
own company for the year ahead. 


From the death claim payments he can show that his company 
is paying out money uninteruptedly to the heirs of deceased 
policyholders. Here he can paint thrilling word pictures of the 
benefits which accrue to those heirs, the hardships and suffering 
that have been obviated and the bright future that has been made 
possible Endowments, annuities, cash values and dividends have 
all been a substantial aid in brightening the days of living 
policyholders. Thousands of people even through the operation 
of only one life insurance company have, during the year, been 
enabled to accomplish their ambitions. And too, their spending 
of the proceeds of life insurance has made possible thousands of 
jobs which might otherwise have been discontinued. The reserves 
and the annual additions thereto, are evidences of an ever-increas- 
ing financial protection beyond the face value of the individual 
policy. As indicating the absolute security of the contract, gains 
in surplus strength give added evidence of the ability of the com- 
pany to protect its every contract. The growth in assets and the 
importance of the diversified investments of which they are com- 
prised, stress not only the ability and capacity of the company 
managers but, as well, the importance of life insurance to the 
industrial, economic and commercial welfare of the nation and 
its millions of individual workers. The support given to capital 
and labor, to business*‘and government by the stabilizing funds 
of life insurance companies, enables many a man and woman and 
child to live secure from the trend of poverty and deprivation. 


The number of policies in force in the individual company is 
proof to each policyholder thereof, that he has exercised wise 
judgment because thousands of others have endorsed his action 
by becoming associated with him for the mutual purpose of pro- 
tecting their loved ones against the loss caused by the death of 
the breadwinners. 


These are but a few of the many items which can be taken from 
the annual statement and used to financial advantage by the life 
insurance agents. Life insurance men, too, of every calling, 
could accomplish much, institutionally, by expounding to the 
general public and specifically to state legislators, the importance 
of a sound functioning life insurance organization to the state 


and nation. . 
tae & 









IFE companies should set up ma- 
chinery for collecting investment 
data, analyzing trends and other 

fundamentals of the investment prob- 
lem, Alex Cunningham, chairman, 
told the Financial Section of the 
American Life Convention in mid- 
winter meeting at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Feb. 22. Mr. Cunningham 
is vice-president and treasurer of the 
Western Life, Helena, Mont. A proj- 
ect to conduct investment research 
work by setting up a bureau in the 
A. L. C. headquarters office has been 
considered for several years, but no 
action was taken. Mr. Cunningham 
feels that many life companies, espe- 
cially small to medium size ones, do 
not have the facilities for such scien- 
tific studies, and perhaps could not 
afford to set up their own research 
However, he said, they 
greatly need such a service in shaping 
broad investment policies. 


divisions. 


Long Term Planning 


“The investment department of a 
life insurance company,” he said, 
“must continue to increase its scope 
and concentrate on trying to arrive at 
more accurate long-time forecasts— 
based on sound economic knowledge. 
The effect of present and recently past 
economic adjustments must be pro- 
jected to the future. Many new things 
we have to study whether we like 
them or not. If we don’t do this re- 
search collectively, we will come to 
the time when we will do it individ- 
ually at greater cost with less effi- 
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A.L.C. FINANCIAL 
SECTION 


REVIEWS TODAY'S 
LEADING 
INVESTMENT 
PROBLEMS 





ciency. We must better tune ourselves 
to world conditions to be able to con- 
tinue to be 
service to the American public.” 

In addition to the usual investment 
questionnaire sent out prior to the 
meeting to all A.L.C. companies, Mr. 
Cunningham sent a special question 
naire asking for more pertinent in- 
formation, in the belief that this co 
operative effort would be valuable to 
all, giving a composite picture of 
investment practices and results. Only 
about 50 replies were received and 





Col. Charles B. Robbins, 


Manager and General 


Counsel, A.L.C. 







































proud of our record of 





only about 35 
the important questions, Mr. Cunning- 


companies answered 
ham said. 
Projects for investment research 
apparently have failed in the past 
because they would have set up a 
bureau for dissemination of positive 
negative information about par- 
ticular bond issues, Mr. Cunningham 
said. Various standard reporting agen- 


cies reasonably well cover that field. 


Points of Research 


“IT think each company should con- 
tinue to carry on research and ab- 
alytical work as to specific railroad, 
public utility, industrial or munic 
ipal and government bonds, as well as 
individual real estate mortgage loan 
situations,” Mr. Cunningham et 
plained, “this is an individual prob 
lem which no one can do for you. 

“I think that we here today as 4 
represent as much 
combined knowledge 4s 
any similar group in this country 

But can we, all of us, speak a 
intelligently should be able 
to on broader problems 
which in the long run do more ® 
affect our investment picture than d 
the individual situations? During the 
last five years probably all of us have 
felt a distinct need for more complete 
information as to the cause and effect 
of the rise and fall of interest rates. 
W ehave sought with not too great 
success an explanation of the trend 
in interest rates. We have all at 
some time made investments based 


group probably 


investment 


as we 
economic 
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Left 


ALEX. V. 
CUNNINGHAM, 


Chairman 
Financial Section, 


A.L.C. 


Right 
M. H. LE VITA, 


Statistician, 
Fidelity Mutual 
Life, 
Philadelphia 


upon our best judgment, only to find 
that our best judgment was faulty 
in that it was not based upon suffi- 
cient knowledge. 

“Don’t you think it is time we re- 
alize that we cannot isolate the in- 
vestment department of our companies 
from the world political and economic 
front? I wish I could stand here to- 
day with all the essential information 
and understanding of that informa- 
tion on such subjects as world mone- 
tary conditions and trends — trade 
agreements and their effect—political 
alliances between countries—national 
income and its distribution. I wonder 
if all of you are satisfied with your 
knowledge of these things and their 
effect on the bonds of any given cor- 
poration or municipality.” 

He noted it was desirable to have 
studies of population trends in this 
country and abroad, the effect of 
shifting population on various indus- 
tries; the effect of the desires of popu- 
lation as to the use to which they put 
their purchasing dollar; the effect of 
new inventions; the increasing inter- 
est of government in business, which 
may have bettered some securities but 
permanently injured others; effect of 
State laws; state and local govern- 
ment finances; restrictions on invest- 
ment of life company funds. 


A Cardinal Principle 
Diversification, he said, is a cardi- 
nal principle of life company man- 
agement, but some states have laws 
which contradict and make impossible 





following out completely the invest- 
ment principle of diversification. Life 
companies’ investment experience has 
been so splendid in the past, Mr. Cun- 
ningham said, from the standpoint of 
quality and net yield and profits, that 
apparently by general admission their 
investment judgment could not be 
questioned. Possibly this has been 
responsible for casting aside the in- 
vestment research proposed as un- 
necessary in the past. Depression, 
however, taught that life company of- 
ficials should not be blinded by favor- 





Claris Adams, President, 
Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company 


able conditions over many years into 
ignoring forces working against them 
which might change some good invest- 
ments into bad almost overnight. In- 
vestment officers, he said, must be 
constantly on the alert, must continue 
to analyze and research. Exhaustive 
research results offer a sound plat- 
form of facts on which to base deci- 
sions in the investment department. 
The cost, Mr. Cunningham concluded, 
need be only moderate and should 
not be burdensome to any company. 


From Parent Group 


Harry R. Wilson, president of the 
A.L.C. and _ vice-president of the 
American United Life, Indianapolis, 
and Col. C. B. Robbins, manager and 
general counsel of the A. L. C., ex- 
tended greetings. Mr. Wilson said the 
Financial Section had made much 
progress. It is no easy matter to. in- 
vest funds today, but requires scien- 
tific knowledge. There is an era of 
low interest rates. The problem is 
to invest safely but at adequate in- 
terest return. Colonel Robbins also 
noted the increasing complexity of 
the investment task. He told of a tax 
questionnaire sent out by the A.L.C., 
answers to which now are being 
studied and tabulated. C ‘onel Rob- 
bins said the purpose is to ascertain 
whether uniformity in the methods of 
paying taxes may be developed. There 
is as yet no uniformity, he said. This 
is a comprehensive survey which is 
involving a vast amount of detail 
work by Colonel Robbins, Ralph H. 
Kastner, associate counsel, and other 
members of the staff. 

Customs of long standing in bond 
investment practices of life companies 
are being modified to meet present 
realities, David W. Gordon, invest- 
ment secretary of the Monarch Life, 
Springfield, Mass., declared in a paper 
on “Meeting Today’s Conditions in 
Bond Investments.” The task of in- 
vestment is an increasingly difficult 
one, being affected by low interest 
rates, restrictions of many normal 
avenues for investment, high taxes, 
labor disturbances and unemployment, 
unbalanced budgets, unsettled world 
conditions and promulgation and 
adoption of new economic and political 
philosophies. Mr. Gordon’s paper is 
reviewed in greater detail on pages 
22 and 23 of this issue. 

Discussion of Mr. Gordon’s address 
was started by Secretary Roberts, 
who noted as the country comes out of 
depression some bonds considered to 
be “cats and dogs” may turn out to 
be good. Ratings should not be fol- 
lowed too closely, he said, as there are 
variations with the peaks and valleys. 
A question was as to pitfalls to watch 
in buying revenue bonds. Mr. Gordon 
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said each issue must be considered on 
its merits. Mr. Cunningham noted 
that on some issues the schedules on 
which the bonds were sold probably 
never could be realized. Judge C. F. 
O’Donnell, president, Southwestern 
Life, Dallas, asked what states pro- 
hibit investment in revenue bonds by 
life companies. Mr. Cunningham said 
Indiana has such a prohibition. 

Due to illness of G. Robley Mackay, 
assistant treasurer of the Sun Life 
of Canada, in New York, he was un- 
able to present his paper commenting 
on investment policy for 1938. The 
program was moved up and his paper 
was read by a member in the after- 
noon and is reported elsewhere in 
this issue. Paul E. Fisher, treasurer 
of the Indianapolis Life, scheduled to 
talk in the afternoon, spoke in the 
morning on the subject, “Some Prob- 
lems of Public Utility Indentures.” 


Protecting Investors 


Indentures standing behind cor- 
porate bond issues should be properly 
drawn to protect the investors, for 
huge losses have occurred in the past 
due to improperly drawn debentures, 
Mr. Fisher stated in his talk. Mr. 
Fisher, with other interests, has made 
an exhaustive study of the subject. 

Life companies, as lenders, he said, 
are legally bound by the terms of the 
indenture but have nothing to say 
about the terms and provisions. In 
actual practice the indenture is writ- 
ten by the borrower and underwriter. 
It may run 100 to 2000 pages in 
length and contains much legal ter- 
minology that frequently is not un- 
derstandable to most of the life com- 
pany investment officials. He urged 
that the Financial Section assume 
leadership in a movement to accom- 
plish not only an understanding of 
indenture terms by members prior to 
purchase of utility bonds, but also 
improvement in the practice of draft- 
ing indentures. While damage may 
be done at the time the indenture is 
written, loss to the investor may 
occur many years later. If an inden- 
ture fails adequately to protect bond- 
holders, the fact may not be dis- 
covered until the issue has gone into 
default or something radical has oc- 
curred which makes it impossible to 
sell the bond without great loss. The 
average insurance company, he con- 
cluded, is not in position to study the 
indenture prior to offering of an 
issue of bonds and cannot exert in- 
fluence for improvement in the inden- 
ture provisions. However, “collective 
bargaining” offers possibilities and 
the machinery to this end should be 
set up. 
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Effect in Rails 


Frank Travers, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National Life, 
started discussion of this paper. He 
spoke of a hidden indenture provision 
relating to an issue of railroad bonds 
requiring another railroad to see it 
through in case of the first railroad 
having difficulties. He asked whether 
the investment officers were sure in 
case of some issues there was no inden- 
ture provision that would permit a 
holding company to get some of the as- 
sets for stockholders. Some life compa- 
nies, he said, are handling entire 
financing and refinancing arrange- 
ments. Obsolescence is a factor to 
watch closely, although depreciation 
is not troublesome. This applies espe- 
cially to rails, Mr. Travers said. If 
the companies loan money for long 
periods of time, he asked, how would 
they expect to get the money back 30 
years hence if the particular industry 
or utility should become stagnant? He 
suggested Mr. Fisher furnish the 
A.L.C. headquarters office a list of 
standard questions to ask bond under- 
writers in relation to indentures under- 
lying issues it is proposed to purchase. 

Harry V. Wade, vice-president, 
American United Life, moved for 
appointment of a committee to confer 
with the A.I..C. on procedure to fol- 
low in line with Mr. Fisher’s study. 
No formal vote was taken, it being 
the consensus it would be profitable 
to pursue the study. 


Describes New Methods 


M. H. LeVita, statistician of the 
lidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
told of a method he originated, which 
is used successfully by his company, 
for using tabulating equipment in 
connection with the statistical and 
accounting problems in the investment 
department. Complications of recent 
years in the investment end have 
made necessary a closer check on 
items. In mortgages recently it has 
been found many an investment for- 
merly considered sound has gone into 
the “trouble” class. It is essential 
that information pertinent to an in- 
vestment be up to date and available 
with maximum accuracy and mini- 
mum waste work. His plan was de- 
signed to make this possible. He 
showed how a punched card system 
could be devised for mortgages, real 
estate and bonds. 


Expense Fully Justified 


In accounting, the punched cards 
are used to check ledger totals, in- 
formation on written cards and to 
prepare figures for regular monthly 


and quarterly reports. The cards algo 
could be used for obtaining figures 
for certain annual statement sched. 
ules. In statistical work, history cards 
are punched and subsequently ap. 
alyses could be made, he said, which 
might correlate investment experience 
with certain facts punched in the 
cards. Mr. LeVita said the impor. 
tance and value of the results fully 
justifies the expense of this system in 
time and money. The Fidelity Mp 
tual now is conducting a mortgage 
“mortality” investigation which is ex. 
pected to be of great value to the 
investment committee in shaping the 
future investment policy. 

“A scientific investment policy,” he 
concluded, “must have for its raw 
material pertinent facts that can be 
derived with a maximum of accuracy 
in a minimum of time. For the pro 
curing of such facts a tabulating ma- 
chine equipment is almost essential,” 
He illustrated his talk with 22 stere 
opticon slides specially prepared for 
the Financial Section meeting. 


Discussion of Paper 


Franklin Briese, assistant manager, 
investment department, Minnesota 
Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn., dis- 
cussed Mr. LeVita’s scholarly paper, 
also giving some statistical and in 
vestment research practices of his 
company. He suggested that a sys- 
tem so elaborate might not be eco 
nomically practical for companies not 
so large as the Fidelity Mutual. Other 
machines used by life companies, he 
said, also are useful, and may bh 
more practical where there is not the 
volume of investment items to war 
rant setting up the more comple 
system. He saw great usefulness of 
the punched card system in handling 
municipal bonds. 

Mr. LeVita closed with a suggestion 
that companies owning  tabulating 
equipment employ it at as nearly t 
capacity as possible. He feels great 
economies lie in this direction. He 
also suggested staggering various re 
ports through the month and not caus 
ing the piling up of home office work 
due to making all reports as of th 
first of the month. 


Investment Costs 


Results of a study of investment 
costs were presented by Grant Tor 
rance, assistant treasurer of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance of Kansas Cilj, 
Mo. Mr. Torrance said the existing 
prolonged period of abnormally lo 
interest rates has made life compaty 
officials cost-conscious. The impor 
tance of studying and determining 


(Concluded on page 14) 


























GAINS FOR THE YEAR 


Insurance in force of the Phoenix Mutual reached an all-time 
peak in 1937. The gain of $34,000,000 compared favorably 
with $20,635,000 in 1936 and $6,253,000 in 1935. 

The $64,327,000 of new insurance paid for was the largest 
volume since 1930. It was a gain of 20% over the amount for 
1936 and a gain of 38% over 1935. 


Renewal premium income, amounting to $20,156,000, was 
the largest in the 87-year history of the Company. New 
premium income totaled $2,664,000 — an increase of 18%, 


Insurance terminated by lapse and surrender was only 4.2% 

of the total in force at the beginning of the year. This record 

surpassed the low ratio of 4.7% in 1936 and the 6.2% of 1935, 
The above summary of tne Company’s steady growth 
once more shows the effectiveness of its unique agency 


plan. Such progress is a tribute to the ability of its full time 
sales organization, especially trained for counselor service. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Industrial Report 


If you want to read an impartial, 
exhaustive, thoroughly competent an- 
alysis of industrial insurance, get 
hold of a copy of the special report 
on the industrial business of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
made by a staff examiner of the In- 
surance Department of the State of 
New York. It is issued in connection 
with the regular examination of the 
company made by the New York De- 
partment. The examiner assigned to 
the study was Max S. Weinstein. He 
was engaged on the task for over a 
year. 

This report comes at a time when 
there is a great deal of discussion of 
industrial insurance in the public 
press — particularly in New York 
where the savings bank life insurance 
bill is pending in the State legislature. 
The New York World-Telegram, of 
the Scripps-Howard chain; for ex- 
ample, has been running a series of 
sensational articles indiscriminately 
lambasting every phase of industrial 
insurance. 

Although the Department’s report, 
as presented by Mr. Weinstein, has 
nothing to do with the articles in the 
World-Telegram or any other paper 
(it was begun, in fact, long before 
any of the editors ever conceived of 
the idea of doing an industrial insur- 
ance story) it may well be considered 
as a rebuke to some of the current 
journalistic efforts. On the one hand 
you have a series of flashy newspaper 
stories whipped up in a few weeks 
and put together by a reporter who 
would perhaps be quite willing to ad- 
mit a previous lack of knowledge of 
the subject of life insurance. Con- 
trasted to this is the report of an ex- 
perienced insurance auditor and in- 
vestigator—a man in the employ and 
pay of the State of New York whose 
duty is to check up on company prac- 
tices for the purpose of protecting 
policyholders. He works on this re- 
port for over a year. It has no other 
purpose than to ascertain the true 
facts for the benefit of the State’s 
citizens. His conclusions do not 
have to be entertaining, nor lend 
themselves to startling headlines. 
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What is the result? Well, unless 
you are prepared to indict the New 


York Insurance Department for dis- 


honesty and incompetency (and the 
Department is famous the country 
over for the reverse of these quali- 
ties) you are forced to conclude that 
the newspaper series distorted the 
picture and sacrificed reportorial ob- 
jectivity to outright sensationalism. 


Analysis of Costs 


All of the commonly disputed 
phases of industrial insurance are 
candidly considered by the New York 
Department’s examiner in his study 
of the Metropolitan’s business. The 
question of cost is completely covered 
in the main body of the report and 
summarized in its conclusion in the 
following language: 

“It is shown herein that costs in 
the industrial branch are not strictly 
comparable with those in the other 
branches tecause of important differ- 
ences in the nature of the business 
and the makeup of each body of pol- 
icyholders. Chief of these differences 
is the greater mortality experienced 
in the industrial branch and this mor- 
tality is found to be about midway 





between the Intermediate and Special 
Class experiences. Therefore, if we 
take our net costs about midway be- 
tween Intermediate and Special Class 
we find that, on the basis considered 
most appropriate, the excess net cost 
in the industrial: branch is about 15 
per cent of the industrial premium. 
This figure may be reduced to about 
5 per cent if premiums are paid to 
a district office continuously for a 
year. It is submitted that these costs 
are not excessive in view of the ser- 
vices rendered.” 


Termination and Lapse 


As to termination and lapse the re- 
port concludes that “the costs incident 
to lapsation represent a loss to both 
the lapsing and persisting policy- 
holders and are a major waste of the 
business. The company has been mak- 
ing every effort to reduce the number 
of lapses but the problem is far from 
being solved and the matter of lapses 
is perhaps the major item of criticism 
of the business. The fact that lapse 
rates under Ordinary policies are not 
very much better is not sufficient jus- 
tification for the high Industrial lapse 
rates shown herein.” 


Agency Methods 

Discussing the field force and the 
maner of compensating agents the re- 
port, in its conclusion and summary 
says: 

“Emphasis is placed on the conser- 
vation of business and compensation 
is made to depend on the ability to 
conserve the business in force. The 
average compensation of managers, 


Gov. Herbert 
H. Lehman of 
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urges passage of 
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assistant managers and agents is 
given for each of the last ten calen- 
dar years. For the year 1936 the 
average weekly compensation of man- 
agers was $187.87, assistant mana- 
gers $69.61 and agents $49.65. 

“Figures indicating the turnover 
among agents are given for each of 
the years 1908 to 1936 inclusive. They 
show a rapid downward progression 
with the 1936 rate of turnover less 
than one-fourth of the rate obtaining 
in 1908. While the 1936 rate (18.43 
per cent of the average number of 
agents) may still be considered high, 
it is believed that it compares favor- 
ably with the corresponding rate in 
other types of sales forces.” 


Children’s Policies 


On the question of industrial insur- 
ance on the lives of children—a par- 
ticular target of the newspaper in- 
vestigators, the Insurance Depart- 
ment report stafés: 

“While the figures indicate that a 
large volume of insurance is being 
written on the lives of children and 
that such insurance is largely on the 
endowment plan, they do not them- 
selves prove that an excessive amount 
is being written. It must be observed 
in this connection that except for 
fraternal insurance there has been 
very little source for insurance on the 
lives of children other than Industrial 
insurance and that there is a natural 
appeal for endowment rather than life 
insurance on children. These circum- 
stances operate to produce a large 
volume of industrial weekly premium 
insurance on the lives of children and 
on the endowment plan. The com- 
pany nevertheless seeks to limit the 
volume of such insurance and has 
adopted a rule not to issue a policy 
on the life of a child where the pre- 
mium applied for plus the premium 
then in force in this and all other com- 
panies is in excess of 50 cents per 
week.” 


New Contract Praised 


The report lists a number of 
changes in the new form of industrial 
contract which the Metropolitan in- 
troduced on January 1, 1937. Among 
these are the elimination of the sound 
health clause, provision for a named 
beneficiary, introduction of a non-for- 
feiture benefit from paid up to ex- 
tended term insurance, and the allow- 
ance of a refund of 10 per cent where 
premiums are paid to a district office 
continually for one year. 

The report also credits the Metro- 
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"There's more to it than greets the eye." 


politan with its important program 
of health and welfare work involving 
its policyholders, employees and the 
general public. “The improved mor- 
tality of its policyholders,” the report 
states, “over the corresponding im- 
provement among the general popula- 
tion may be taken to indicate that the 
expenditures for welfare work have 
been warranted.” 


Criticism Scored 

Finally the report concludes with 
this tribute to industrial insurance 
and measurement of the worth of its 
critics: . 

“Industrial insurance now¥ockupies 
an important place in the economy of 
the country and it has been of ines- 
timable value to vast numbers of our 
people. That place could not have been 
occupied and that benefit could not 
have been available but for the rapid 
growth of the business. As at present 
operated it grants insurance at a cost 
low enough to compare favorably with 
the cost under ordinary insurance and 
is broad enough in scope to embrace 
a very considerable portion of the 
total population. 

“In a business as large as this it is 
to be expected that certain matters 
may cause criticism but upon investi- 
gation it is found in practically every 
case that the criticism either has very 
little merit or it is directed toward a 


number of cases which is small com- 
pared to the total number handled.” 


Bank Bill Endangered 


Meanwhile the latest developments 
on the New York State Savings bank 
life insurance bill are extremely inter- 
esting. As The Spectator goes to 
press it learns that (1) Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman has sent a special 
message to the legislature urging the 
passage of the bill, and (2) that the 
mutual savings banks themselves are 
firmly opposing the bill unless it can 
be amended to establish a joint insur- 
ance fund under a plan in which any 
bank in the state could serve as agent 
for the fund, selling policies over the 
counter, receiving premium payments 
and having a voice in the administra- 
tion of the cooperative plan. 


Know Better Now 


The Governor’s special message in- 
dicates that he is frankly worried 
over the prospects of the bill’s passage 
at this time. Knowledge of the general 
ineffectiveness of any savings bank 
insurance scheme is just now begin- 
ning to get around and the bill, here- 
tofore thought to have had clear sail- 
ing, may possibly be defeated. At 
any rate, the fiction of its tremendous 
importance to the citizens of New 
York State has been exploded. 
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Psychology of Selling 
Features N. Y. Lecture 


The theory and practice of selling 
were ably analyzed at the second of 
the educational lecture series given 
by the Life Undewriters’ Association 
of the City of New York last week at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
The theory was presented by Dr. 
Richard S. Schultz, director of Per- 
sonnel Research for the Psychological 
Corporation, who spoke on “The Psy- 
chology of Selling,” while the prac- 
tical aspects were jointly demon- 
strated by Henry M. Faser, Jr., gen- 
eral agent in New York for the Penn 
Mutual Life, and Tower C. Snow, unit 
manager, Penn Mutual. 

Salesmanship today consists in mak- 
ing the buyer dominant in the sale, 
instead of the salesman being the ag- 
gressive party, said Dr. Schultz. Just 
as the public in general entertains an 
active distrust of lawyers and a more 
positive dislike for dentists, so the 
usual reaction toward life insurance 
agents is one of annoyance, according 
to surveys discussed by the speaker. 
This can be overcome, he declared, by 
avoiding pressure selling and paying 
more attention to what the public 
wants. 

Time is wasted in looking for the 
magic formula of selling, Dr. Schultz 
said, and the fundamental factor in 
succeeding in any form of salesman- 
ship is a genuine liking for dealing 
with people. 

Mr. Faser’s sales talk was the one 
he developed for use in his own 
agency and which has proved a phe- 
nomenal success. The agent is in- 
structed to emphasize to the younger 
prospect the advantages of saving, 
while the older prospect is urged to 
buy life insurance because of its re- 
tirement features. 

Several common objections used in 
rebuffing life agents were disposed of 
by Mr. Faser. The first of these con- 
cerned the prospect’s professed inabil- 
ity to continue paying after starting 
the plan. The best way to look at the 
first year’s deposit, he argued, was to 
regard it as so much water over the 
dam or as covering the expense of 
setting up the plan. 

As for the objection that the pros- 
pect might lose his job and be pre- 
vented from paying further on the 
plan, Mr. Faser countered by pointing 
out the advantage of extended term 
insurance which the prospect can have 
for 15 years, getting a cash return in 
addition at the end of that time. 


The objection that the prospect’s 
birthday would occur in September 
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and he might just as well wait until 
shortly before his birthday was 
brushed aside by dwelling on the fact 
that he would gain six months income 
by starting now, as the retirement in- 
come will start 35 years (assuming 
the age to be 25 now) from today in- 
stead of starting 35 years from next 
September. 


T. M. Rodlun Establishes 
Sales Promotion Office 


Effective Tuesday of this week, T. 
M. Rodlun resigned as advertising 
manager of the Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Washington, 
D. C. His announced plans are to 
indulge in a vacation period of rest 
and travel, after which he will open 
offices in Washington as a sales and 
promotion consultant, specializing in 
life insurance direct mail service. His 
office also will serve several businesses 
and associations in the capitol city, 
where he is intimately acquainted by 
reason of almost a decade of service 
with the Acacia and with other en- 
terprises there prior to 1929. 

Mr. Rodlun is widely known in life 
insurance circles outside his own past 
company connection through his ac- 
tivities in the Life Advertisers’ As- 
sociation and the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference. For five separate 
years since 1931, Acacia advertising 
under his direction, won awards for 
excellence in the annual meetings of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion. Before joining the Acacia Mu- 
tual in 1929 he gained a distinguished 
business background with various 
business organizations, notably his 
connections in direct mail advertising 
work with Nation’s Business and with 
the United States Daily. 





T. M. Rodlun 


John Hancock’s Volume 
At All-Time High in ’37 


President Guy W. Cox, in his annual 
report to the policyholders of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, given at the annual meeting 
held in Boston, announced that the 
John Hancock holds for its five mil- 
lion policyholders 95 million dollars of 
U. S. Government Bonds, 123 million 
dollars of bonds of States and Civil 
Divisions thereof, and 610 million dol- 
lars invested in public utilities, rail- 
roads, read estate mortgages and var- 
ied forms of industry and agriculture. 

“Life insurance monies provided by 
provident policyholders flow into all 
parts of the country where they can 
be most safely, usefully and produc- 
tively employed and contribute to our 
country’s progress,” said President 
Cox. “They materially aid the Gov- 
ernment and the various States and 
Municipalities in the maintenance of 
public safety and public welfare; they 
stimulate and increase the activities 
of industry; and they sustain agricul- 
ture. They furnish mortgage funds 
for builders and home owners and are 
a substantial factor in the mainte- 
nance and increase of employment and 
so—beyond the security for policy- 
holders—provide for the prosperity of 
our national life.” 

Admitted assets at the close of the 
company’s 75th year in business are 
$855,035,385, representing a gain of 
7.36 per cent over the previous year. 

Increase in insurance in force was 
$283,574,282, bringing the total insur- 
ance in force to the sum of $4,099,- 
237,552, the highest in the company’s 
history. 

The John Hancock paid $85,660,662 
to policyholders and beneficiaries in 
1937, or $284,587 per business day. 

Set aside for 1938 dividends to 
policyholders is the sum of $18,403,- 
789, an increase of $957,175 over the 
amount set aside for 1937. 

Constituting the company’s high 
record by over 7 million dollars, total 
gross income was $200,179,790. Total 
premium receipts were $153,321,110. 

Legal reserves are now $707,674, 
873. Assigned liabilities amount to 
$778,677,092. 

Surplus resources which include 4 
contingency reserve of 25 million dol- 
lars, amount to $76,358,293, which is 
9.81 per cent of the liabilities. 


L.O.M.A. Conference 
The 1938 Eastern Special Confer- 
ence of the Life Office Management 
Association scheduled to be held at 
the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, April 21 and 22. 
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All Ohio State Life 


Statement Items Up 


The thirty-second annual §state- 
ment of the Ohio State Life Insur- 
ance Company shows total assets, as 
of Dec. 31, 1937, of $18,514,986, prin- 
cipally composed of bonds carried at 
$5,782,900; first mortgage loans at 
$6,842,664; loans to policyholders at 
$2,803,573 and cash of $473,857. 

Of the liabilities the reserve for 
policies is, of course, outstanding, 
amounting to $15,793,219. Other im- 
portant reserves include $249,034 for 
advance premiums; $341,449 for divi- 
dends to credit of policyholders, and 
$134,000 for dividends to policyholders 
for 1938. Other reserves bring total 
liabilities to $16,636,089. 

Beyond such reserves the company 
shows, as excess protection to policy- 
holders, contingency funds of $328,- 
896; net surplus of $1,050,000, and 
capital stock of $500,000—a total of 
$1,878,896. 

Insurance in force, assets, surplus 
and income as shown in the statement 
as of Dec. 31, 1937, are the greatest 
in the company’s history. 


Acacia Mutual’s 
Record Year in ’°37 


Acacia Mutual Life refers to 1937 
as the greatest year in the company’s 
history, and points in substantiation 
of the statement, to the following 
facts: New paid-for business at 
$44,784,266 represents an increase of 
17.5 per cent over 1936; net gain in 
business in force—$22,440,363—con- 
stitutes an increase of 76 per cent 
over 1936, and total insurance in 
forcee—$387,261,646, is the largest in 
Acacia’s history. 

Total assets of the Acacia as of 
Dee. 31, 1937, amounted to $72,775,- 
921, a new all-time high for the com- 
pany. Of this amount, $31,820,511 
was in first mortgage loans, and $10,- 
265,249 in bonds and stocks. U. S. 
Governments made up $2,819,646 of 
this figure, with public utilities ac- 
counting for $4,071,581, railroad 
bonds for $2,000,750 and municipal 
and other bonds for $1,145,486. Stocks 
mounted to $221,785. 

Other asset items of importance in- 
clude policy loans at $18,006,306, and 
deferred premiums at $3,666,447. Real 
estate owned by the company totaled 
$7,113,642. This includes Home Office 
Property valued at $2,064,442. Cash 
amounted to $1,250,542. 

Policy reserves set up by the Acacia 
Mutual Life amounted to $65.063,023 
as of Dec. 31, 1937. Extra reserves 
for disability and other supplemen- 





































































tary contracts of $2,925,473 were also 
posted. 

Other reserves for dividends to 
policyholders, unreported claims, 
taxes, advance premiums and other 
liabilities brought the total reserves 
on account of policyholders up to 
$70,338,719. 

In addition to all such reserves, the 
Acacia shows a contingency reserve 
of $725,000. Above and beyond pol- 
icyholders’ and contingency reserves 
its unassigned surplus, at close of the 
year 1937, amounted to $1,712,203. 





Northland Mutual’s 


First Milestone 


The Northland Mutual Life Com- 
pany of Rockford, Illinois, completes 
its first year in this month of March. 
It will be recalled that the company 
(formed with 250 policyholders and a 
guarantee fund of $10,000 in accord- 
ance with State law) began organiz- 
ing late in 1936 and received its 
license from the Illinois insurance de- 
partment in March, 1937. Financial 
statement as of the close of 1937 is 
being filed as this material goes to 
press. 

Officers of the Northland Mutual 
Life now are: A. S. Brown, president; 
Andrew J. Pozzi, first vice-president; 
Dr. T. Harry Culhane, second vice- 
president and medical director; Hans 
P. Greison, secretary; Lewis B. Wil- 
marth, treasurer. Directors include 
the officers and Donald A. Tripp of 
Belvidere; and John H. Page of Rock- 
ford. Mr. Tripp is secretary of the 
Illinois Mutual Fire at Belvidere and 
Mr. Page is an attorney at Rockford. 

President A. S. Brown of the North- 
land Mutual Life is not related to 
President F. L. Brown of the Rock- 
ford Life Insurance Company. A. S. 
Brown gained his life insurance ex- 
perience on the firing line as an agent 
of the New York Life and other com- 
panies; his most recent agency con- 
nection—prior to formation of the 
Northland Life—was with the Conti- 
nental Assurance of Chicago. Active 
insurance management of the com- 
pany is in the hands of President A. S. 
Brown and Secretary Greison. 





Changes Announced by 
Canada Life 


W. R. H. Browne and A. D. Dennis 
have recently been appointed agency 
supervisors in the British Isles Divi- 
sion of the Canada Life Assurance 
Company to fill the vacancy created 
by the retirement of S. J. Bradford. 
Messrs. Browne and Dennis were 
previously assistant agency super- 
visors. 





Western and Southern 
Figures at All-Time Peak 


This is the Golden Jubilee year of 
the Western and Southern Life In- 
surance Company, it having been or- 
ganized in 1888. The company cele- 
brates the occasion with the presen- 
tation of a statement showing assets, 
as of Dec. 31, 1937, of $163,928,265, 
an increase of more than $10,400,000 
over the previous year. 

United States Government bonds 
make up a sizable portion of these 
assets, the portfolio showing $59,933,- 
792 of such securities. The company 
also carries $6,642,897 in municipal 
bonds. Preferred stocks amounting to 
$268,522 comprise the total amount 
of stocks in the Western and South- 
ern Portfolio. 

First mortgage loans on city prop- 
erty held by the company amount to 
$63,124,525. The farm mortgages 
amount to $1,092,051. Total real 
estate owned by the company 
amounted to $15,589,919. This figure 
includes home office building and prop- 
erties velued at $1,174,000. 

Other asset items of importance in- 
clude policy loans of $8,023,548 and 
deferred premiums of $2,090,547. 
Cash on deposit in various banks 
amounted to $721,937. 

Policy reserves of the company 
amounted to $135,560,427 as of Dec. 
31, 1937. The company has also posted 
a reserve of $616,347 for premiums 
and interest paid in advance and a 
contingency reserve of $4,598,318 
marked for taxes, incurred unrepre- 
sented items and securities fluctua- 
tion. 

After setting aside the above re- 
serves the company shows a combined 
capital and surplus of $23,153,173. 

The Western and Southern Life 
shows total insurance in force of 
$868.874,515. This figure represents 
an increase of $66,619,858 over the 
previous year. 


Mr. Bradford’s association with the 
Canada Life began in 1914 when he 
was appointed Manager of the Bristol 
Branch which he succeeded in making 
one of the most important in the 
whole division. 

Gilbert Russell, previously Manager 
of the Leicester-Nottingham Branch, 
has retired after more than 35 years 
of service to the company. Mr. Rus- 
sell is one of the veterans of the 
Canada Life British Isles Division, 
having been associated with it since 
its pioneer days. 

D. Brian Chambers has been ap- 
pointed to head the new St. James 
Branch, formerly known as the Train- 
ing Centre. 
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A.L.C. Financial Section 
(Concluded from page 8) 


investment department operating 
cost is apparent, he said. 

Due to the variations between com- 
panies as to size, departmental or- 
ganization and other differences in 
operating conditions, Mr. Torrance 
said, it probably is not possible to 
devise one formula which could be 
used without modification by all com- 
panies. Clinical study of methods 
used by one company, however, can 
serve as a guide to others in making 
their analyses. Fourteen expense fac- 
tors were considered in the study by 
the B.M.A. of 1937 results. These 
were: Compensation, rent, indepen- 
dent appraisers’ fees, traveling ex- 


penses, statistical services, legal ser- 
vices, special mortgage and real estate 
servicing expense, repairs and ex- 
pense on real estate, taxes, corre- 
spondence and communication, print- 
ing, stationery and supplies, surety 
bonds and insurance, insurance de- 
partment examinations, and miscel- 
laneous investment expenses. 


His Company's Methods 


Mr. Torrance explained the B.M.A. 
investment department setup, which 
is a factor in the problem, as in all 
companies, he said. He presented op- 
erating ratios and unit costs as dis- 
closed by the survey for mortgages, 
real estate and bonds, analyzed in 
relation to total expense, allocated to 
each class, amount per $1,000 invest- 
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ed, and amount per average unit of 
investment. Mr. Torrance also gave 
a tabulation showing yields on assets 
under supervision of the investment 
department. 

Mr. Cunningham closed the meet- 
ing with the observation that the in- 
vestment cost questionnaire this year 
showed average investment cost of 47 
companies replying was .857 of 1 per 
cent in 1935; .914 of 1 per cent for 
47 companies in 1936, and .968 of 1 
per cent for 35 companies in 1987. 
These figures were based on the in- 
vestment expense item in the income 
tax return. 

The A.L.C. committee 
held a long session Monday afternoon 
and evening, largely on routine busi- 
ness. 

In addition to Colonel Robbins and 
Mr. Kastner, the A.L.C. staff present 
included Maurice E. Benson, attor- 
ney; Misses Mildred Hammond, as- 
sistant secretary, and Lilliam Wille, 
assistant treasurer, who handled reg- 
istrations; Miss Dorothy Bridwell, 
Colonel Robbins’ secretary, and Lyle 
Workman, general office assistant. 
The American Service Bureau was 
represented by President Lee N, 
Parker, Barrett M. Woodsmall, vice- 
president, and M. B. Cederstrom, 
vice-president and secretary. 


executive 


Distinguished Guests 


A number of company presidents 
attended the meeting. Among these 
were: Judge C. F. O’Donnell, South- 
western Life, Dallas; Claris Adams, 
Ohio State Life, former manager and 
general counsel of the A.L.C.; W. T. 
Grant, Business Men’s Assuranee, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Laurence F. Lee, 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C.; R. B 
Richardson, Western Life, Helena, 
Mont.; Jno. E. Reilly, Old Line Life 
of America, Milwaukee, Wis.; D. T 
Torrens, Kansas City Life; W. Ralph 
Jones, National Fidelity, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Frank B. Cross, Jr., Columbia 
Life, Cincinnati, Ohio; Francis L 
Brown, Rockford Life, Rockford, IL; 
N. J. Frey, Wisconsin Life, Madison, 
Wis.; H. S. Wilson, Bankers Life, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; C. V. Claassen, presi 
dent, Farmers National Life, Omaha; 
Frederick D. Russell, president, 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
A. J. D. Morgan, assistant general 
manager, Great-West Life, Winnipeg, 
Man., and S. F. Clabaugh, chairman 
of the board, Protective Life, Bit 
mingham, Ala., attended. E. B. Paub, 
Jr., general counsel, Lafayette Life, 
Lafayette, Ind., and Harry V. Wade, 
vice-president, American United Life, 
Indianapolis, former chairmen of the 
Financial Section, were on hand pat 
ticipating in discussions. 
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that set a shining record for 


PROVIDENT’S 


Golden Jubilee Year 


Provident Fieldmen, cooperating from coast to coast with the 


Home Office staff, established new all-time records to mark the 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE 
and 


ACCIDENT _ 


Company’s 50th Anniversary. 


High lights of these accomplishments: 


in stebasuiinay 


@ Gain of $1,438,439.05 


PREMIUM INCOME 


@ Gain of $1,001,417.04 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE..Up 14.3% 


® Gain of $13,990,033 


SURPLUS TO PROTECT 
POLICYHOLDERS 


@ Gain of $212,514.57 
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V erdict: 


Mental Incompetency Brings Conflicting Decisions 


portant element in the make-up 

of every life insurance contract. 
When premiums must be paid; when 
the period of grace will expire; when 
claims must be presented; when dif- 
ferent options must be exercised, are 
questions commanding strict observ- 
ance of time. 

All such provisions are drafted on 
the presumption that the insured, or 
those claiming under or through him, 
will at all times possess the mental 
competency necessary to act upon 
them. 


Tw matter of time is an im- 


Effect of Insanity 

What happens, however, when, by 
reason of insanity, the insured has 
been prevented from making a ra- 
tional election of any of the options 
offered in a particular policy? May 
the beneficiary in such a situation 
exercise an option? Such cases, 
when presented to the Courts, have 
resulted in a conflict of decisions. 

In Walters v. Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, 64 Fed. (2d) 178, Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- 
cuit, on appeal from the Eastern 
District of North Carolina, the com- 
pany, on May 26, 1920, had issued a 
policy in the sum of $5,000 on the 
life of one Simpson G. Walters, pay- 
able to his estate. Among the pro- 
visions of the policy were the follow- 
ing: 

After three full years’ premium 
shall have been duly paid, and pro- 
vided there is no premium more 
than three months in default, the 
owner may elect one of the follow- 
ing options: : 

(a) to surrender this policy for 
its cash value less any indebted- 
ness to the company hereon (this 
balance is herein referred to as the 
net cash value); or, ' 

(b) to surrender this policy for 
paid-up non-participating term in- 
surance dating from the date of 
such default for an amount equal 
to the face amount of this policy 
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and any outstanding dividend addi- 
tions less any indebtedness to the 
company hereon; in addition to 
such term insurance, if the value 
be more than sufficient to purchase 
term insurance to the automatic 
surrender date, there will be grant- 
ed paid-up non-participating pure 
endowment payable on the expiry 
of the term insurance, if the in- 
sured be then living, as hereinafter 
set forth; or, 

(c) to have the insurance con- 
tinued as paid-up non-participating 
endowment insurance payable on 
the automatic surrender date if the 
insured be then living or upon re- 
ceipt of due proof of the prior 
death of the insured and on the 
same conditions as this policy, the 
reduced amount payable being the 
same whether the policy mature by 
survival or death. * * * 

In the event of default in pay- 
ment of premium, if this policy 
shall not, within three months af- 
ter such default, have been sur- 
rendered to the company at its 
home office for its cash value as 
provided in option (a), or for con- 
tinued insurance as provided in 
option (b). the insurance will auto- 
matically become paid-up endow- 
ment insurance as provided in op- 
tien (ce). * * * 

8th. That if said premium with 
interest thereon be not paid within 
the period of extension, said in- 
debtedness shall be deducted from 
the amount which would have been 
applicable as a surrender value at 
the due date of the premium had 
no such extension been granted, 
and the balance of the surrender 
value, if any, may be drawn in 
cash, or may be applied as the own- 
er may elect, either to the purchase 
of continued insurance (which will 
be less in amount and of less dura- 
tion than if there were no exten- 
sion) or to the purchase of paid-up 
insurance (which will be oon in 
amount than if there were no ex- 
tension), in accordance with the 
clause in the policy entitled “Op- 
tions on Surrender or Lapse.” If 
no such election be made such bal- 
lance shall be automatically ap- 
plied as provided in the policy. 

9th. That the period within 
which the policy grants the right 


to elect one of the “Options on Sur- 
render or Lapse.” is not extended 
except that in no case shall such 
right cease before the expiration 
of the term of extension granted 
for the payment of premium. * * * 
The policy in question was payable 
to the estate of the insured. Premiums 
were paid until May 26, 1929, when, 
in conformity with a condition of the 
policy, the insured requested an ex. 
tension of the premium due on that 
date. Such extension was granted to 
November 26, 1929. However, the 
premium was never paid. By the 
extension agreement a lien was ecre- 
ated on the cash surrender value of 
the policy for the payment due May 
26, 1929. Before the expiration of 
the extension period and on November 
2, 1929, the insured was adjudged 
insane, and on January 18, 1930, he 
was admitted to the State Hospital 
for the insane. 


History of Contract 


The policy in question was taken 
by the wife of the insured to the local 
agent of the company, who, on Febru- 
ary 1, 1930, wrote the company en- 
closing the policy and stating that the 
insured was ill and could not be ex- 
amined for the purpose of a reinstate- 
ment of the policy. No notice of the 
insanity of the insured was given to 
the company which answered the let- 
ter of its agent, saying that under 
the provisions of the policy it had 
been automatically continued by the 
company at the expiration of the ex- 
tension date, as paid-up, nonpartici- 
pating life insurance in the sum of 
$1,318. 

On March 11, 1930, Mrs. Walters 
wrote the company as follows: “I am 
writing in regards to policy No 
2754184 on the life of my husband, 
Simpson G. Walters. I was unable 
to continue payments on the policy 
and I took the matter up with the 
agent here. I wanted the cash value 
of the policy and through a misunder- 
standing on my part or her part ! 
received a paid-up policy for $1,318 
Kindly let me hear from you at once 
as to what can be done. Write me 
direct as I think it will cause a clearer 
understanding.” 


Wife Made Guardian 


The wife of the insured was ap 
pointed the guardian of his person 
and estate on May 12, 1930, ané 
qualified as such. On August 1, 1930, 
the insured returned to his home, hav- 
ing been paroled from the State 
Hospital under a certificate on the 
opinion of the Superintendent that he 
would not be injurious to himself or 
dangerous to the community, and 
with the recommendation that the it- 
sured be allowed to go on probation. 
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The insured died suddenly and un- 
expectedly on December 31, 1930, 
having, however, from the time of 
his release on parole, undertaken and 
remained actively at various kinds of 
work, though, it was demonstrated 
that during the same period, namely, 
from the time of his release to the 
time of his death, he was not normal 
mentally. 

On August 26, 1930, the plaintiff’s 
office manager at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, wrote the insured that the 
policy under its provisions had been 
automatically converted into a paid- 
up nonparticipating policy in the sum 
of $1,236, the former calculation of 
$1,318 admittedly having been errone- 
ous. The insured replied to this let- 
ter and returned his policy to the 
company on September 2, 1930, say- 
ing: “As per your request I am en- 
closing policy No. 2754184 to be 
endorsed for paid up ins. for the amt. 
of $1,236.00. Am sorry I could not 
carry on the premiums. Please endorse 
and return same to me.” 


Error in Endorsement 


Through error, an incorrect endorse- 
ment reinstating the policy was 
stamped thereon. The date when this 
was done, does not appear, but, on 
October 29, 1930, an endorsement was 
stamped thereon showing the policy 
to be continued as a paid-up endow- 
ment policy for $1,236. After the in- 
sured had done this, and while his 
wife was acting as his guardian, he 
told her what he had done. No objec- 
tion was made by her to the insured 
or to the company. She did not notify 
the company or its agent that the in- 
sured had been adjudged insane and 
committed to the State Hospital and 
that she was his lawful guardian. 
Neither did she inform the company 
of her husband’s mental condition or 
express any desire, or make any re- 
quest, that the policy be converted 
into extended term insurance. 

After the death of the insured, the 
widow claimed the full $5,000, the 
face amount of the policy. The com- 
pany denied liability for that amount 
and commenced the action for the 
purpose of correcting certain errors 
in the two stamped endorsements 
upon the policy and for a judgment 
that the company was only liable for 
the sum of $1,236 with interest, and 
for a complete settlement of the con- 
troversy between the parties. 


Claimed Extended Term 


The widow denied that errors had 
been made in the endorsements and 
claimed the full sum of $5,000 upon 
the ground that she had the right to 
elect to treat the policy as an ex- 
tended term policy. 


The Trial Court gave judgment for 
the plaintiff specifically finding as a 
fact that: “From August 1, 1930, un- 
til his death on December 31, 1930, in- 
testate had sufficient mental capacity 
to know what he was doing, and was 
actively engaged in said businesses.” 

The Circuit Court of Appeals af- 
firmed the lower Court, giving great 
weight to the finding of the judge as 
to the mental capacity of the insured. 
It said: 


Giving to the finding of the 
judge who heard the witnesses that 
weight to which it is entitled, * * * 
we are compelled to the conclusion 
that even had the insured been re- 
lieved of the necessity of exercis- 
ing his options under the policy 
during the time he was insane, he 
yet had ample time before his 
death to avail himself of any rights 
he had under the policy. Yet we 
find that on September 2, 1930, he 
wrote the company acquiescing in 
their action in endorsing the policy 
as paid-up for the amount of $1,- 
236. Under the holding of the trial 
judge as to insured’s mental ca- 
pacity, which there was substantial 
evidence to support, he was bound 
by this action. 

Neither the insured, while he 
was attending to business and cor- 
responding with the company in 
what was apparently a sane and 
reasonable way, nor his wife, while 
she was corresponding with the 
company in regard to the policy in 
question, looking to securing the 
cash surrender value, gave the 
company any notice of insured’s 
insanity, nor was any such notice 
given during the period when the 
wife was acting as guardian for 
the insured. Even if it be supposed 
that the insured, by reason of the 


adjudication of insanity, must be 
considered as insane from the time 
of his adjudication until his death, 
this did not relieve the guardian of 
his estate of the obligation to act 
in his behalf; so that whether the 
insured be considered sane or in- 
sane during the period, there was 
a failure to exercise one of the op- 
tions given in the policy, and the 
automatic provision became ef- 
fective. 

In order to show the fallacy of 
defendant’s position we have only 
to consider the situation were the 
contentions made on behalf of the 
defendant allowed to prevail. 
Knowing that the time in which to 
exercise an option had expired and 
knowing that the company had 
acted under the automatic pro- 
vision of the policy, and having 
corresponded with the company 
with regard to this action, the wife 
could stand silent until his con- 
tinued life made the paid-up insur- 
ance option the more favorable one 
and then decide which one she 
would choose. This certainly would 
not accord with the principles of 
equity or justice. The duty devolv- 
ed upon either the insured while 
sane, or the wife as his guardian 
while insured was insane, to take 
some action within a reasonable 
time. The decision as to what 
course to pursue cannot in all 
equity be allowed to be delayed 
until the death of the insured. 

Insurance contracts should be 
and are as sacred and binding as 
any contracts made in the course 
of other commercial business, and 
in the absence of any ambiguity 
the plain and ordinary meaning of 
simple words should be given ef- 
fect. It seems reasonable to pre- 
sume that the automatic provision 
is inserted in this and like policies 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Playing “‘Hard-to-Get”’ 
With the Prospect 


It is axiomatic that the interviewer 
should refrain at all times from argu- 
ing any point with his prospect. All 
argument tends to become tense and 
heated and no one ever bought any- 
thing from a salesman who bested 
him in any such conflict of wits, en- 
durance or lungpower. The “Yes, but” 
formula is the accepted method of 
avoiding arguments and keeping the 
interview progressing along construc- 
tive lines, but even this procedure, if 
the salesman is not sufficiently clever 
to dominate the situation, is liable to 
develop into a blind alley of pointless 
objecting and explaining. And, for the 
general run of agents, develops also 
into just the situation he is striving 
to get away from because the sales- 
man, too, is human and in the process 
of answering endless and insincere ob- 
jections, he is often prone to “fight 
back” in a negative manner. 

The technique of questioning the 
prospect’s fitness for insurance offers 
a reliable way of getting out from 
under the burden of a perpetual de- 
fensive presentation. Every man likes 
to believe that he is qualified for and 
entitled to any privileges or benefits 
obtainable by others, he wants, as 
Western and Southern Field News 
points out, the things that may be 
denied him, but is inclined to be care- 
less about those things that are easy 
to obtain. In this connection, Field 
News offers the following suggestions 
on selling on the “hard to get” idea: 


Easy Prospects 


“Did you ever notice how easy it is 
to write the man who has been post- 
poned? He is waiting for the time 
limit to expire so he can apply again. 
If the companies set aside one day on 
which all persons who had been re- 
jected within the past five years would 
be accepted unconditionally, what a 
rush there would be by those still liv- 
ing. The same thing goes for those 
who have passed the age limit. 


-Prospecting 


“If an announcement went forth 
that after Dec. 31, no more life in- 
surance would be issued for 10 years, 
practically everybody would rush to 
be insured in the meantime. 


Few People Determined 
Never to Buy 


“There are very few people who 
have definitely made up their minds 
never to insure. Remember that your 
prospect probably intends to insure 
some time, usually some other time, 
but it’s your job to convince him that 
now is the time. The most effective 
way is to remind him that now may 
be the only time. Show him that the 
choice of time is a matter beyond his 
control. Tactfully suggest that it will 
be time enough to consider his objec- 
tions after he first finds out whether 
the company has any objections to giv- 
ing him insurance. 


Challenge His Health 


“Lead off with some inquiries as to 
his family history. Right away he’ll 
tell you that he is as sound as a bell; 
never sick a day; a long-lived family, 
and so on. But you solemnly remind 
him that it doesn’t mean a thing; 
over 50,000 healthy-looking people re- 
jected every year. Tell him about 
your own pet rejections; every agent 
has a few he loves to talk about; men 
who to all appearances were first- 
class risks—turned down cold. It is 
good salesmanship to make the pros- 
pect realize that the entire decision 
doesn’t rest with him. 

“The prospect sometimes seeks to 
convey the idea that he is bestowing 
a privilege on the agent by taking 
life insurance. In a case like that it’s 
a good idea to return the compliment 
and let him know that it’s a privilege 
to get it.” 








VALUE OF NIGHT CALLS 


pion calling is an art in itself. 


The husband is relaxed, at ease, better able to 


devote his full mind to the problem at hand—future security—than during the 
day, when his thoughts are torn with difficulty from everyday business problems. 
The wife is present, or ought to be (and often the salesman will gain her good-will 
by asking if it would not be convenient to have her listen in on the discussion). 
The salesman is best placed who sits between the couple, at a table, drawing 
illustrations and diagrams, or on the sofa, one on either side, glancing over his 


portfolio. 


Graphic presentations are best for the understanding of both. Everyone believes, 
understands, knows, and realizes the printed or even the hand-written word better 


than the spoken word. 


It may be old stuff to the salesman, he may be able to reel 


off situations and figures from his tongue, but prospects suspect anyone who is too 
glib. Give your demonstration authority by writing down the essentials on paper; 
give it the permanence of record. Let them see as well as hear how you arrive at 
conclusions and solutions to problems which, after all, are theirs—Reliance Bulletin. 
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Offers Million Dollar 


Sales Formula 


George W. Stewart of the Holgar J, 
Johnson Agency of Penn Mutual in 
Pittsburgh, the number one ranking 
salesman in all Penn Mutual field 
forces in 1937, spoke at the Penn 
Mutual Convention, held recently at 
Miami Beach, Fla. The subject of 
Mr. Stewart’s talk was, “How To In- 


crease Production Through Better 
Personal Organization and More 
Lives.” He emphasized as the foun- 


dation of his personal activity his 
appreciation of the value of time and 
spoke on the following points: 

Lay out for yourself each day more 
than you can possibly get done, and 
make yourself finish the most impor- 
tant things first. The less important 
things will have to be done in odd 
moments, or after working hours. 

Avoid wasting time in the office or 
elsewhere in unproductive conversa- 
tion. A solution to the first is to keep 
out of the office as much as possible. 

Route yourself in your calls. It 
seems almost ridiculous to make this 
statement, and yet much time and 
money is lost by reason of long dis- 
tances between calls. 

He then explained the necessity of 
having confidence and urged all un- 
derwriters to develop confidence in 
five ways: 

Sell yourself first on the recommen- 
dations you are going to make to your 
customer, and be sure that you know 
exactly what you are going to say to 
your customer. 

Kill your fear of the prospect by 
knowing that you are doing him 4 
real favor by going to see him. If 
you had a thousand-dollar bill to give 
him, you would not hesitate to get 
him out of bed at 1 o’clock in the 
morning. If you are the right kind of 
an underwriter, you are doing even 
more for him than if you were giving 
him a thousand dollar bill. 

Make at least one sale each week. 

Build up in your own mind your 
own importance by associating with 
important and worth while people. 
This can be done by selecting the 
proper organizations in which to be 
active. A trip like this one to Florida 
should have an important effect upon 
your morale. 

See that your own financial program 
is in order and so far as you are 
able be what you want your prospect 
to be. 

Under the subject of “organization” 
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he talked at length on prospecting, 
planning and the actual selling, ac- 
cording to the specific needs which 
he has developed as being peculiar 
to the man to whom he is talking. 
Mr. Stewart qualified for the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table in October, 
1987, and by the end of December, 
1987, he had become the leading sales- 
man in the entire Penn Mutual field 
forces by paying for 102 lives for 
over a million dollars. 





Big Producers Outline 
Sales Procedure 


Several leading personal producers 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
contributed to the general discussion 
of prospecting problems at the re- 
cent sales clinic held by the company 
in Chicago. At this meeting Caleb 
R. Smith, veteran Detroit member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table told 
how he retires his fountain pens only 
after each has accounted for five mil- 
lions of business. He is working on 
his fourth pen now and has been 
with the company since 1913. 

In emphasizing the fact that he 
possesses no superhuman sales pow- 
er, Mr. Smith said, “I simply do what 
so many others can do, but don’t. 
Results accrue from work definitely 
planned, and plans consistently fol- 
lowed.” 

J. Hawley Wilson of the company’s 
Peoria agency and a life member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table talked 
on “Organizing Our Work.” He dis- 
cussed his general plans of opera- 
tion, and stressed the fact that the 
main feature of his plan is program 
selling. He urged wider use of the 
telephone, particularly in making 
appointments with prospects already 
contacted, pointing out this means as 
a time-saver which assures having 
the prospect’s full attention in the 
interview-by-appointment. Mr. Wil- 
son is not only a salesman of large 
volumes of life insurance, but is also 
a consecutive weekly producer. 

Relating a gripping story of a re- 
cent experience with a prospect who 
insisted in the middle of July on de- 
ferring his purchase of life insurance 
until September, Fred C. Baker of 
the Mattoon agency impressed upon 
the clinic meeting the importance of 
using sales pressure when necessary 
t© close the sale, thereby rendering 
more efficient service to the prospect 
and speeding up the earning of com- 
missions. 


and Selling- 








IT SELDOM IS LUCK 


HESTER O. FISCHER, vice-president 

of the Massachusetts Mutual empha- 
sized the futility of depending upon luck 
in the hope of being successful by say- 
ing: "A man may be lucky for one day or 
one week, but he certainly is not going to 
be lucky for a whole year. When the 
close of 1938 rolls around, if you are in- 
clined to say, 'l was lucky this year’, pause 
and look over your shoulder. As you re- 
view your activities and your accom- 
plishments, you will see that your achieve- 
ments are the results of your own good 
common sense. You will recall many in- 
stances when you cracked the whiplash of 
intelligent will power over yourself and 
forced yourself to conform to the rigid 
rules of time and effort control. You will 
remember that you adhered to those 
minimum performance requirements 
which have been so definitely proved 
essential that they may well be cata- 
logued as fixed laws for success in life 
underwriting, practically as fixed as the 
law of gravity." 








In his talk on “Self Management,” 
E. M. Finfgeld of Davenport told of 
a very interesting experience indi- 
cating the results from a program 
of sustained effort. “Five months 
ago, after seven years of moderate 
production,” said Mr. Finfgeld, “I 
adopted a regular plan which I have 
religiously followed. By November 
I had doubled my rate of production 
and during the month I delivered 14 
cases.” 

Victor C. P. Drieske, manager of 
the Cadillac Company of Chicago 








DON'T SELL LOANS 


be a recent study of lapsation records 
in a John Hancock Mutual Life 
agency, it was discovered that less than 
seven per cent of the lapses of a con- 
siderable volume of cases developed 
from business in force for two years 
or more and carrying no loan obliga- 
tions. Experts generally agree that too 
many producers are inclined to over- 
stress the cash and loan values of the 
policy at the time of its sale. Such 
features are intended, and should be 
used, only as auxiliary benefits and to 
be resorted to only in cases of emer- 
gency. The temptation to dip into the 
cash box and weaken the reserve on 
policies is ever present and, while the 
policyholder may be poorly informed 
about many features of his policy, he 
will in nearly all instances have a pretty 
clear understanding of its cash values 
without being reminded. In other words, 
the agent has done quite enough after 
he has sold the prospect on buying a 
policy, without attempting to sell him 
a loan at the same time. 















talked on “This Business of Selling.” 
He said, “A sale is the exchange of 
money for something else. Your pros- 
pect will buy only when he wants 
your merchandise more than he 
wants its price, and salesmen suc- 
ceed only when they are willing to 
pay the price of success. It is your 
job to make your prospects want life 
insurance and the good things it will 
give them and their families, more 
than they want the comparatively 
few dollars represented by the pre- 
mium.” 


Few College Graduates 
Among Unemployed 


Despite the “breadline” publicity 
received by a few “engineers” and 
“professors” during periods of eco- 
nomic disturbance, only one out of 
every hundred unemployed people is 
a college graduate, and almost half 
never got beyond grade school, in a 
representative group of 4,000 jobless 
studied by Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company. Of the peo- 
ple interviewed, comprising men and 
women registered at employment 
agencies in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
during the last 90 days of 1937, 18 
per cent were under 25 years of age, 
47 per cent were between 25 and 40, 
and 35 per cent were 40 or over, the 
analysis shows. Out of the 4,000 
registrants, women numbered 475, or 
12 per cent. 

Less than one fourth—24 per cent 
—of the unemployed under 40 had 
ever accepted relief, the interviews 
revealed; two-fifths of those 40 years 
of age or over said they had been on 
relief at one time or another during 
their jobless days. Surprisingly little 
variance was shown between the high 
school graduates in the group and 
those whose education had been lim- 
ited to the grade schools, in the pro- 
portions classified as common labor, 
skilled labor, and as office and ex- 
ecutive workers. 

Of the 1,921 job-seekers who had 
never gone beyond the eighth grade, 
40 per cent were classified as com- 
mon labor, based on last previous 
employment, 35 per cent as skilled 
labor, and 25 per cent as office and 
executive workers. The 658 high 
school graduates revealed almost 
identical ratios: 37 per cent had last 
been employed as common labor, 38 
per cent at skilled occupations, and 
25 per cent as office and executive 
employees. Those with some high 
school training, and those with some 
college or technical training, showed 
closely similar ratios. 

Of the unemployed college gradu- 
ates, however, only 15 per cent were 
in the common labor classification. 
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paid in 1937. 
Under the 1938 dividend scale, 


years at age 60. 















































years at age 60. 


at age 55 and 15 years at age 60. 


Dividend at — - 
End of Year 25 30 


Total dividends 10 years 44.50 45.93 


Dividend at 





DivipEND ScALE—BANKERS LirFE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


HE 1938 dividend scale for the Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, lowa, 
is a continuation of the scale in effect for 1937. 
payable in 1938 on proceeds of policies is 3% per cent. 
with a rate of 4 per cent paid in 1937. The rate of interest payable on 
dividends left to accumulate is 4 per cent in 1938 which is the same as 


Under the same option a Life Paid Up at 70 policy will become paid up 
in 24 years at age 25; 23 years at age 30; 22 years at age 35; 20 years at 
age 40; 18 years at age 45; 16 years at age 50; 13 years at age 55 and 9 


Under the same option a Whole Life Maturing at 85 policy will mature 
as an endowment in 37 years at age 25; 35 years at age 30; 33 years at 
age 35; 31 years at age 40; 28 years at age 45; 26 years at age 50; 23 
years at age 55 and 20 years at age 60. 

Under the same option the Life Paid Up at Age 75 policy will mature 
as an endowment in 35 years at age 25; 33 years at age 30; 30 years at age 
35; 27 years at age 40; 24 years at age 45; 20 years at age 50; 


Using the 1938 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a Whole 
Life Maturing at 85 policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be 
$3.69 at age 25; $4.38 at age 35; $8.19 at age 45 and $19.94 at age 55. 

Under the 1938 dividend scale, the annual net cost for Life Paid Up at 70 
policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $2.65 at age 25; $2.85 
at age 35; $4.58 at age 45 and $3.63 at age 55. 

Under the 1938 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a 20-Pay- 
ment Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be a cash value 
in excess of cost of $1.34 at age 25; cash value in excess of cost of $1.19 
at age 35 and net cost of $1.48 at age 45 and net cost $11.48 at age 55. 

1938 DIVIDEND SCALE—BANKERS LIFE CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 

Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1938 Basis—( Amer. 
WHOLE LIFE MATURING AT 85 


35 40 45 50 55 60 
PEED © oe vidiwescees -™ 54 =. = = - $31.63 7 95 ar 60 — 53 $75.23 
D cetcccccccccccccccess 84 3.98 4.19 4.61 5.14 5.55 
MD cccaneresecseasosccee 397 398 eT 422 4.53 56.00 5.60 6.03 
BD cccccccccccescccesces 4.10 4.14 432 4.46 4.86 5.40 6.06 6.47 
@ secctevceccsevecseese 4.23 432 4.51 4.72 6.17 5.79 650 7.16 
BD vecascscccecccccevece 4.36 4.49 469 4. - 5.50 6.20 6.92 17.83 


8.09 


4 56.6 
Total dividends 20 years 104.49 110.43 119.19 130. 62 144.81 163.89 187.94 225.00 
LIFE PAID UP AT AGE 70 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
PRE “ccaccbeceed $21.22 $24.32 $28.42 art 01 $41.91 $53.66 $72.38 $106.86 
DS cbs eb ddedvevceccere 4.56 4.54 4.61 4.71 4.89 5.24 5.59 5.42 
D. pacéeeceoesececeeces 4.69 rs 70 1 84 4.97 5.27 5.71 6.21 6.24 
D Seecceveeceoeeeceses 4.83 4.88 5.07 5.23 5.66 6.19 6.81 7.05 
@] cccccesvcsccccescess 4.97 5.07 5.28 5.51 6.00 6.65 7.39 8.10 
 sessdanseeecnaceoecs 5.11 5.25 5.48 5.80 6.36 7.14 7.98 9.15 
Total dividends 10 years 51.99 53.59 56.04 59.80 65.67 73.52 82.78 97.36 
Total dividends 20 years 120.27 127.09 136.96 150.35 168.14 194.26 188.26 177.68 


The rate of interest 
This compares 


if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, a Whole Life Maturing at Age 85 policy will be paid up in 27 
years at age 25; 26 years at age 30; 25 years at age 35; 24 years at age 
40; 23 years at age 45; 22 years at age 50; 20 years at age 55 and 19 


17 years 


Exp. 3°) 


Age at Issue 


63.62 70.96 81.42 


Age at Issue 





































Old Line Life, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Announces 
New Ratebook 

Simplicity and convenience for the 
salesman were the keynote of the com- 
mittee in preparing the new ratebook 
recently released by The Old Line Life 
Insurance Company of America. 


Set up on the age basis, reference 
to any other section of the ratebook 
is eliminated once the agent has 
turned the page giving the prospect’s 
age. Here he has before him all the 
information needed to write the appli- 
cation: rates, values, special class 
premiums for all regular policies—all 
grouped under the age heading. Rates 
are quoted on the annual, semi-annual, 
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quarterly and monthly basis, with and 
without disability. 


Sales Manual 


A companion piece to the ratebook 
is an attractive loose-leaf Sales Man- 
ual, It is divided into five sections, 
prefaced by an introduction to the Old 
Line Life and its officers. Then fol- 
low General Instructions; Life Insur- 
ance Fundamentals, giving complete 
policy explanations; Simplified Insur- 
ance Estate Planning and Profitable 
Selling. The value of arranged sales 
talks is brought out in Section five, 
and prepared sales talks suggested on 
the Readjustment Fund, Income for 
the Family and Retirement Income. 

As announced by President Jno. E. 
Reilly, the new rates went into effect 
January 1, 1938. 















Security Mutual Life An. 

nounces New Policies 

Two new life insurance policies and 
an increase of a million and a half 
of insurance in force, were announced 
to the field force of Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Binghamton, 
i, ae A 

The announcement of the new poli- 
cies was made by Actuary Frederick 
R. Brunner. He described the “Security 
Paymaster” as a new and unusual 
life insurance contract, being a Whole 
Life policy with premiums payable 
only to age 65, and with a special in- 
come option providing for a guaran- 
teed life income to begin at any age 
selected between 60 and 70. 

The “Family Security” policy was 
described by the Actuary as an ad- 
dition to Security Mutual Life’s series 
of Family Income, Family Income 
Rider, and Family Maintenance con- 
tract but the income in case the in- 
sured dies before age 55 is $20 per 
month for 10 years from death for 
each $1000 of face amount, the face 
amount of the policy to be payable at 
the end of the monthly income period. 


Manhattan Life Insurance 
Co. of New York; 
Premiums of Less Than $10 


The Company has established the 
following ruling: Applications for 
insurance written on a plan of pay- 
ment requiring an initial premium of 
than $10.00, must be prepaid, 
and the gross remittance must accom- 
pany the application at the time it 
is submitted to the Home Office. The 
purposes of this ruling are to: 


less 


1. Save the agents’ time. 

2. Improve persistency on the smaller 
premium business. 

3. Make more money for the individual 
agent. 

4. Reduce the percentage of Not Taken 
policies. 

5. Eliminate charge back of 
fees on Not Taken Policies. 


medical 
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Prudential’s Group Insurance 

Liberalization of the extension of 
death benefits of group life insurance 
policies was anounced by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America. 


Group cases issued on and after 
Jan. 1, 1938, have been written 
under the revised form, which marks 


a distinct innovation in such protec- 
tion. 

Under the present group life poli- 
cies insurance protection is continued 
for a maximum of year after 
termination of service on account of 
total and permanent disability, this 
being done under the “Extension of 
Death Benefit’? Clause, and is condi- 
tioned on death occurring prior to age 
65 while the master policy is in force. 


one 


Under the new group life insurance 
policy, year term ex- 
tensions is provided for an employee 
who leaves work on account of dis- 
ability prior to age 60 and remains 
totally and permanently disabled. He 
is required to submit proof once a 
year in order to have his insurance 
continued, and the subsequent lapse 
of the master policy has no effect on 
his insurance. 


a series of one 


This change in the Extension of 
Death Benefit also makes necessary a 
change in the Conversion clause. If 
an employee converts at termination 
of employment and _ subsequently 
proves eligibility for continuance of 
insurance under the Extension of 
Death Benefit clause, he must sur- 
render his converted policy in order 
to obtain such continued insurance, in 
which event premiums will be re- 
funded and he will again have the 
right of conversion on recovery from 
disability. 

Under the Termination of Insur- 
ance clause, the new group life insur- 
ance policy also provides that on can- 
cellation of the master policy employ- 
ees whose active work was discon- 
tinued prior to such cancellation but 
for whom premiums were paid to the 
date of cancellation shall have the 
right to qualify for benefits under the 





burgh, Pa., 


in 1937. 


at ages 35 to 60 inclusive. 


55 and 24 years at age 60. 


age 55 and I9 years at age 60. 


ment Life 


Dividend at = - 


Total dividends 20 years 





DIVIDEND SCALE—RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HE 1938 dividend scale of the Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 
will be a continuation of the scale in effect for 1937. The 
rate of interest payable in 1938 on proceeds of policies and on dividends 
left to accumulate is 3'/2 per cent. 


Under the 1938 dividend scale, 


Under the same option, an Ordinary Life policy will mature as an endow- 
ment in 43 years at age 25; 40 years at age 30; 37 years at age 35; 34 
years at age 40; 32 years at age 45; 29 years at age 50; 26 years at age 


Under the same option the 20-Payment Life policy will mature as an 
endowment in 39 years at age 25; 36 years at age 30; 33 years at age 35; 
30 years at age 40; 26 years at age 45; 23 years at age 50; 20 years at 


Using the 1938 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordi- 
nary Life policy, if surrendered at the end of 20 years, will be $5.78 at age 
25; $6.67 at age 35; $11.07 at age 45 and $24.52 at age 55. 


Under the 1938 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a 20-Pay- 
policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $1.55 at age 
25; $1.81 at age 35; $4.95 at age 45 and $15.97 at age 55. 


1938 DIVIDEND SCALE—RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—(Amer. Exp. 342°) 

ORDINARY LIFE 

Dividend at —--- Age at Issue———_—_ — 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 

Premium $20.13 $22.92 ary - 7 33 ay 4 7 - art 84 $75.77 

Pes wenn 3.21 3.40 3.94 5.58 6.62 

re - ae 3.29 3.49 37 75 4.07 448 s. o4 5.84 6.94 

reais - g34 — 3.59 3.87 4.20 4.64 6.24 6.08 17.24 

acute ate ren 3.46 3.68 3.99 4.33 4.80 5.44 6.33 7.55 

FE SRE eS 3. 538 3.79 4.11 4.46 4.96 5.64 6.57 7.85 

Total dividends 10 years 35.86 38.44 41.58 45.41 50.58 57.50 67.05 80.15 


Total dividends 20 years 80.95 87.41 
20-PAYMENT LIFE 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium . $29.24 $32.13 $31.71 $40.20 $46.04 $53.83 $64.52 $79.61 
D igocescancts ctvahadewuss 3.50 3.68 3.90 4.18 4.53 65.02 5.71 6.72 
a $3.62 3.82 4.06 4.36 4.73 5.25 5.99 17.06 
A cco éeks sadeenaniel 3.75 3.97 4.22 4.53 493 5.49 6.27 17.38 
Or cite cstunne canes 3.89 4.11 4.39 4.72 6.14 5.738 6.55 7.71 
Ree re 4.02 4.26 4.57 4.89 5.35 5.97 6.83 8.05 
Total dividends 10 years 41.06 43.52 46.49 50.08 54.79 61.15 69.91 82.27 


97.81 104.22 112.05 121.62 133.86 149.78 171.01 199.96 


if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid up in 29 years at age 
25; 28 years at age 30; 27 years at age 35; 26 years at age 40; 25 years at 
age 45; 24 years at age 50; 22 years at age 55 and 21 years at age 60. 


Under the same option, the 20-Payment Life policy will become paid up 
in 16 years at age 20; 16 years at age 25; 16 years at age 30 and |7 years 


This is the same rate as was payable 


95.52 105.48 118.67 136.02 159.31 190.46 


Age at Issue — 








Extension of Death Benefit clause in 
the same manner as if premiums had 
ceased at termination of their active 
service. 


Prudential Policy Types 

Forty group insurance policies re- 
cently issued by the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America grant life 
insurance in amounts ranging from 
$500 to $4,000 each to 8307 workers 
throughout the United States. 

In compiling the record it was 
found that the total amount of insur- 
ance involved is $6,356,500 and the 
firms adopting this type of coverage 
for their employees are engaged in 
virtually branch of industry 
and commerce. 


every 


Four of the policies are of the non- 
contributory type, the employees be- 
coming eligible to the coverage with- 
out any expense to them, the employ- 
ing company assuming the entire pre- 
miums. The remaining thirty - six 
were issued on the contributory basis, 
the employees themselves paying a 
part of the premium and the re- 
mainder of the expense being assumed 
by the employing company. 

The individual amount allotted to 
each worker varies. In some instances 
the rank or position held was the de- 
termining factor and in others the 
amount of salary received. 

One of the features of this type of 
coverage for workers is that no 
medical examination is required. 
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Legal 


Court Bars Disclosure 
Of Case History 


The hospital record of a deceased 
policyholder cannot be secured by the 
life insurance company concerned, it 
develops from the recent decision of 
the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court, First Depart- 
ment, in the case of Fannie Lorde, 
appellant, against the Guardian Life, 
respondent. 

Following the death of the assured, 
the Guardian Life claimed that mis- 
representations had been made by the 
assured in that in his application he 
stated that he had not suffered from 
illness, ete., whereas the company 
claimed that the assured had been a 
patient at a hospital and received 
medical treatment shortly before the 
signing of the application papers. 

The company attempted to have 
depositions taken of the hospital and 
the physicians with respect to the na- 
ture of the illness suffered by the as- 
sured and the record plates and photo- 
graphs made by the physicians in the 
course of attending the assured at the 
hospital. 

Counsel of the assured, however, 
objected vigorously upon the ground 
that such information, if disclosed, 
would violate the New York statute 
against disclosing privileged com- 
munications between doctors and pa- 
tients. The Supreme Court in the first 
instance had held that the insurance 
company was entitled to these par- 
ticulars and accordingly had directed 
that the depositions be taken. 

An appeal was taken to the Appel- 
late Division of the New York Su- 
preme Court and the ruling of the 
lower court was then reversed. The 
higher court directed that all of the 
questions relating to disclosure of the 
nature of the illness, the record, X-ray 
plates and photographs taken at the 
hospital, be stricken out, and that the 
hospital and physicians be forbidden 
to answer them. 





—_— 


Supervision 





Clark Training Course 
An Intensive One 


At the recent convention in Boston 
of the John Hancock’s general agency 
conference, the recruiting and sales 
methods used in the Paul F. Clark 
agency, Boston, were analyzed by 
Arthur H. Dalzell, in charge of re- 
cruiting and training for the agency. 

The Clark agency uses the Verne 
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Departmental 


Stewart test, by means of which all 
those recruited are given an inven- 
tory test of their own qualities and 
characteristics. Such inventory tests 
also have direct value in closing the 
sale with desirable recruits who have 
not yet definitely decided to remain 
with the agency. 

The agency has reduced its formal 
training period from six weeks to a 
fortnight, basing it upon the “Suc- 
cessful Selling’ course designed by 
Harry Wood. The course is divided 
into several general sections, one of 
which is not part of the course itself, 
but necessary because of the Massa- 
chusetts license law, licenses being 
granted only after the applicant 
passes a written examination on the 
State’s insurance laws. 





Paul F. Clark 


The first section of the regular 
training course deals with “Problems 
of Life and Living,” with recruits 
actively participating in the discus- 
sion. A brief study of the rate book 
follows, after which settlement op- 
tions are looked into. Next step is 
the contract, with these five forms 
studied in detail: Endowment at 65; 
retirement fund; selective security; 
retirement annuity and family in- 
come. Following this is a brief study 
of rules, regulations and application 
forms. 

The mechanics of life insurance are 
taught by graphic methods, since the 
agency believes that modern contracts 
are more easily explained and have a 
definite dramatic appeal when shown 
in this manner. 

The following section of the course 


is devoted to the study of selling 
technique from a single need view- 
point, combined with rehearsal in the 
office and in the field with a super- 
visor. The formal part of the course 
is concluded with a review session 
and a half-day on the subject of self- 
organization. Each recruit is given 
a work meter, which is a combination 
of the Baer work sheet and time con- 
trol data sheet. 

On completion of the formal train- 
ing the recruit is turned over to the 
supervisor who will be responsible 
for him. He is given a desk and the 
physical equipment required for his 
office routine. Following a lengthy 
workout in the field, wherein efficient 
field supervision and joint field work 
are combined, the new recruit is 
ready to go out on his own and head 
for the select group of million-dollar 
producers, or as far in that direction 
as his talents will carry him. 


Investment 





Bond Investment Customs 


Being Modified 


Customs of long standing in the 
bond investment practices of life com- 
panies are being modified to meet 
present realities, David Gordon, in- 
vestment secretary, Monarch Life, 
Springfield, Mass., declared at the 
mid-winter meeting of the financial 
section, American Life Convention, at 
Chicago, February 22. The task of 
investment is an increasingly difficult 
one, he said, being affected by low in- 
terest rates, restrictions of many nor- 
mal avenues for investment, high 
taxes, labor disturbances and unem- 
ployment, unbalanced budgets, unset- 
tled world conditions and promulga- 
tion and adoption of new economic 
and political philosophies. 

While satisfactorily high yield is 
desirable, he continued, the first duty 
is to the large number of policyhold- 
ers to whom definite contract promises 
have been made, and investment of- 
ficers should not attempt to obtain a 
yield from investments higher than 
that currently available from sound 
securities. However, premium bonds 
offer more yield for similar maturities 
than discount bonds. Through diversi- 
fied purchase of well secured bonds 
selling above their call prices, even 
when negative yields are indicated to 
the earliest redemption dates, the 
average return is more than likely to 
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Digest 


be satisfactory when considered either 
as short or long term holdings. In 
event of higher interest rates, these 
bonds would show a gratifying resist- 
ance to any extended price decline. 

Due to abnormal increase in avail- 
able investment funds, bonds of this 
type will assist in evening out dis- 
tribution of maturities, he said, and 
meanwhile will provide as fair return 
as possible under prevailing condi- 
tions. He commented on bonds of the 
natural gas industry and revenue 
bonds of political subdivisions. An 
interesting development, he said, was 
that at the end of 1935, banks held 
more than 23 billions of bonds as com- 
pared to 21% billions of life company 
assets. 

There has been an upward trend in 
percentage of bonds to total deposits 
of banks from less than 10 per cent 
in 1835 to approximately 47 per cent 
in 1935, sharply accelerated in the 
five years prior to the latter date. But 
a reverse trend was noted in percent- 
age of loans to deposits. Experts con- 
clude these general trends will con- 
tinue. Mr. Gordon asked whether 
this means that commercial banks 
may become an even greater factor in 
the bond markets, and hence a grow- 
ing competitor of insurance com- 
panies in the search for investments. 


Penson Traste 


Need of Sound Pension 
Programs Evident 


The modern approach to the pension 
idea through the use of pension trusts 
is a new development, E. J. Green, 
C.L.U., of the McCready Pension En- 
gineers, recently told the Indianapolis 
Actuarial Club. Three factors, he 
continued, have contributed to the 
increased popularity and demand for 
sound pension programs: change in 
mode of living; the awakening of so- 
cial consciousness, and the encourage- 
ment and assistance given by the gov- 
ernment in the form of tangible tax 
advantages. 

“In order to be most effective a pen- 
sion trust should be tailor-made to fit 
the particular circumstances,” Mr. 
Green said. “It must be sound, prac- 
tical, flexible, attractive and profit- 
able to both employer and employees. 
The major cities, almost without ex- 
ception, have recognized the need of 
providing a higher degree of security 
for certain classes of municipal em- 










































































The First Five Years 
the Hardest 


hye agents, accustomed to taking a 
long term view of their clients’ insur- 
ance needs, will be intrigued by the re- 
sults of research as tabulated by the 
Metropolitan Life. The first five years of 
married life in the United States seem to 
be the most difficult, according to this 
investigation, because in that period 35.7 
per cent of all divorces are secured. 

After that interval, however, the pro- 
portion of divorces for each succeeding 
five-year period shows a decline until 
divorces occurring after twenty years or 
more of married life represent only 10.1 
per cent of the total. Taking all dura- 
tions together, out of every 1,000 mar- 
riages, 164 end in the divorce court. 

Bulgaria, of all the countries surveyed, 
seems to have the edge on the United 
States in this matter, for 65.8 per cent of 
all divorces in that country are secured 
in the first five-year period. This figure 
is offset, though, by the fact that the 
total number of divorces in Bulgaria is 
relatively insignificant—being only 27 per 
1,000 marriages. 

On the other side of the picture there 
is a bit of consolation to be gleaned, for 
the marriage rate of 10.4 per 1,000 popu- 
lation is the highest of any of the coun- 
tries studied. Which tends to even the 
scales a bit. 








ployees against the hazards of de- 
pendency in old age and disability or 
death incurred in line of duty. 

“The methods for providing this se- 
curity differ widely. In many in- 
stances the responsible parties have 
been motivated by idealism, necessity 
or political expediency without a 
proper regard for correct technique, 
and as a result many of the plans are 
either unsound, impractical or both.” 

Governmental employees are speci- 
fically exempt from the old age bene- 
fits of the social security act and 
therefore it is advisable to provide 
more adequate municipal pension pro- 
grams, Mr. Green said. Experience 
has proven that sound and practical 
programs are more economical and 
satisfactory than the informal plans 
operating in most cities. Practically 
all plans have some weaknesses that 
should be eliminated. Each munici- 
pality should analyze and evaluate its 
program in the light of present con- 
ditions so that immediate steps can be 
taken to obtain the greatest possible 
return for the money invested. Pen- 
sion trusts, he declared, are in tune 
with the times. They provide stabil- 
ity, assist in wider distribution of 
profits, have many favorable tax ad- 
vantages and generally improve em- 
ployer-employee and public relations. 


Production 


Starting Anew Demands 
4-Fold Technique 


What has been frequently referred 
to as the “veteran problem” confuses 
those who are interested in agency 
sales direction, comments Lewis C. 
Sprague, manager, Provident Mutual, 
in The Bulletin of the Life Under- 
writers’ Assn. of the City of New 
York. Many salesmen who, prior to 
1930, had successful sales records ex- 
perienced a sharp drop in production 
and earnings, while new recruits to 
the business apparently found no dif- 
ficulty in producing new business in 
progressively satisfactory amounts. 

Which brings Mr. Sprague to the 
advisability of having these veterans 
start all over again. “Whether we 
are experienced life insurance sales- 
men,” he says, “or recent graduates 
of an initial training course, our 
progress from a new starting point 
will be largely controlled by our abil- 
ity to do four things: build and main- 
tain a market; establish a procedure; 
adopt an objective, and develop a posi- 
tive mental attitude.” 

How futile it seems, he declares, to 
perfect sales technique, organize an 
effective presentation, learn logical 
and motivating answers to objections, 
and then discover that there are few 
opportunities to make use of this sell- 
ing equipment. The first activity in 
starting out again, therefore, must be 
in securing a market of those who 
need life insurance. This in turn de- 
mands the element of prestige. 

“Most sales are made before we 
leave our office,” comments Mr. 
Sprague, referring to the necessity of 
studying the individual prospect’s 
needs and then fashioning selling 
technique to meet those requirements. 

Most successful salesmen, he con- 
tinues, are working constantly toward 
some specific objective. Whether the 
goal takes the form of a minimum 
monthly production objective, consec- 
utive weekly production, or any form 
of competition with the results at- 
tained by others, is relatively unim- 
portant. 

Mental attitude is more important 
than mental capacity, Mr. Sprague 
succinctly remarks. Enthusiasm and 
positive thinking are infectious qual- 
ities and contribute largely to the 
success of those who are outstanding 
in the life insurance business. “Most 
of us will agree,” he concludes, “that 
the easiest time to make a sale is im- 
mediately after making one, and that 
the best time to secure a large ap- 
plication is immediately after selling 
a small one.” 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The Travelers lately announced several changes in its 
group insurance department, as follows: Edward S. Tank, 
assistant district supervisor at the company’s office at 55 
John Street, New York City, is being transferred to the 
175 West Jackson Boulevard office in Chicago, where he 
will be regional supervisor; his territory will include IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin and Indiana. Perry T. Carter, regional 
supervisor in the company’s Insurance Exchange office in 
Chicago, is being transferred and placed in charge of 
Greater New York, with headquarters at 55 John Street, 
where Daniel P. Tozier and Stephen Lounsbery, assistant 
district supervisors, have been made district supervisors. 
John R. Erskine, group insurance assistant of the Hart- 
ford office, has been transferred to Worcester, Mass. 

Mason L. Petro, former mayor of Mishawaka, Ind., has 
returned home after a visit to Indianapolis where he was 
promoted from district manager to general manager of 
northern Indiana for the Kansas City Life. The promo- 
tion will transfer about three-quarters of a million dollars 
in annual business from the Indianapolis agency to the 
Mishawaka agency. All salesmen in northern Indiana will 
be under Mr. Petro. 

Robert V. Hatcher, who for the past year has been 
acting secretary of the Atlantic Life of Richmond, was 
advanced to secretary and placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s agency organization by the board of directors fol- 
lowing the annual meeting of the stockholders, when A. V. 
Mears, of Baltimore, and B. M. Edwards, of Columbia, 
S. C., were added to the board. 

William D. Mayfield has been elevated to the post of 
first vice-president and general manager of the Texas Life 
Insurance Co. of Waco, the oldest legal reserve life com- 
pany in Texas. 

Frank J. Doetzer, formerly assistant manager of the 
Baltimore Northwest district of the Monumental Life, 
Baltimore, has been made manager at Louisville, Ky. F. 
Parker, agent at the Cleveland No. 2 district, has been 
made assistant manager and a similar promotion has been 
given E. McClaskey, of the Baltimore Northeast district. 

Harold G. Knowlton has been appointed branch man- 
ager of the Imperial Life Assurance Co. at Windsor, Ont., 
to succeed R. J. Henry, who has retired after twenty years 
with the branch. 

The Manufacturers Life has appointed Leigh Simon, 
formerly branch manager at Guatemala, to the position of 
inspector for British West Indies and Latin America. 

E. H. Able, who for the past few years has represented 
the Life Insurance Co. of Va. at Reidsville, N. C., has 
been promoted to assistant to the district manager, with 
headquarters at Greensboro, N. C. 

Martin Sande, formerly connected with the Brooklyn 
office of the Mutual Life of New York, is now affiliated 
with the Newark, N. J., branch office as a supervising 
assistant. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has promoted Clyde L. 
Miller to manager at Butler, Pa., and Joseph A. Offie to a 
similar position at Greensburg, Pa. 

Edwin L. Knetzger has been elected agency vice-presi- 
dent of the State National Life of St. Louis. 

F. H. Maddox, for the past two years an agent of the 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of Nashville at Thomaston, 
Ga., has been promoted to the superintendency at Rome, 
Ga. 

G. Fay Davies has been appointed general manager of 
the National Life Assurance Co. of Canada, and Malcolm 
W. McCutcheon has been appointed assistant general man- 
ager and secretary. 

Ben H. Walker has been appointed Birmingham, Ala., 
district manager of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 








AS I LIVE 








ECENTLY a few of the outstanding feature writers 

in daily newspapers have been publishing personal 
reminiscences which I have found extremely interesting 
and which have tempted me to have a brief fling at the 
idea. For instance Damon Runyon has been writing those 
third person pieces starting with “you remember” and 
Danton Walker writes a weekly column titled “Footnotes 
to an Autobiography.” He started the series with recol- 
lections of his youth in my own native state of Georgia, 
although he soon commenced to get around and to meet 
a lot of people who have since become more or less famous. 

* * * 


HEN, some time ago, our own Bob Sheehan wrote a 

sprightly bit of personal history having to do with 
horse and buggy days and with a particular horse belong- 
ing to the Sheehans. This animal had been in his younger 
days a racer. Now the horses owned by my father were 
entitled to no such distinction and in my own youth I met 
few people who have since become nationally known, 
thereby again limiting sharply my excuse for attempting 
autobiographical efforts. And, still further, the three in- 
dividuals mentioned, I might say without too much false 
modesty, are real good writers. Nevertheless, I did know 
Congressman Tom Bill, of Georgia’s Ninth District and 
remember that he liked to play, or at least did play, mar- 
bles with us ten and twelve year-old boys while repairing 
his political fences. 

* * * 

HEN about 1907 two rather important events tran- 

spired. My Uncle Sumner Evans took me to Atlanta 
to the State Fair and bought me a navy blue turtle-necked 
sweater, and I met Bobby Walthour, Sr. We stayed at 
the Folsom Hotel, on Marietta Street, near Five Points, 
the first night and I was allowed for the first time in my 
life to have all the bananas that I could eat. The follow- 
ing morning Uncle Sumner had to proceed on down to his 
home in Mississippi but before boarding the train he gave 
me $5.00 and sent me over to Uncle Fletcher Ellington’s 
house on Orme Street for another day or so. The Wal- 
thours lived next door and it was there that I met the 
great bicycle racer. Mrs. Walthour, I recall, was remark- 
ing to my aunt in the presence of her husband that she 
was going to insist that he retire from that dangerous 
occupation, but I also recall that he continued in active 
competition for another two decades. 
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AND THE FIELD 


Fred Dixon will become associated on March 1 with the 
State Capital Life Insurance Co. as manager of its Raleigh, 
N. C., district ordinary office. 

E. Gordon Perry has been appointed district manager 
of the Reliance Life at Dallas, Tex. 

Norman W. Smith, formerly branch manager at Guelph, 
Ont., for the Excelsior Life Insurance Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager for Northern Ontario, with headquarters 
at Kirkland Lake. 











By Frank Ellington 








N that same exciting day I went to the Fair grounds 
O and spent several hours hanging on the dirt-track 
fence. There were auto races (which practicelly ruined 
the new sweater with their showers of red clay), plain 
horse races and, for me, the big event of the day in the 
form of a motor-paced bike race between Bobby Walthour 
and a bunch of horses running in relays. I have never 
quite gotten over the disappointment of seeing the ponies 


win that race. 
+ 7 7 


HAT, of course, was one of the big moments of little 

lives. You have to remember that a trip to Atlanta 
with a distinctly economical parent had theretofore been 
something to look forward to for months. Remove paternal] 
restrictions by conferring personal freedom of movement 
and then add five dollars worth of economic independence, 
and the results were supremely satisfying. 


* * * 


NE of the more tangible results of this excursion 

was that I commenced to fancy myself as something 
of an authority on horse racing. Previously I had looked 
upon the twice-a-day job of watering the horse—which 
necessitated a half-mile ride to the creek—as something 
of a chore, to be done more often than not without bother- 
ing to saddle. Baseball in nearby streets was generally 
preferred as an outlet between the time consumed by 
school, chopping stove-wood and drawing water, but I 
then commenced to like the job of watering Old Jim, or 
Maud or whatever the then current nag might be named. 

+ * * 


ERHAPS I ought to explain my plural references to 

the family horse by saying that if you were a Villager 
you only had one horse at a time but that, for some rea- 
son, you liked to be forever swapping animals. I do not 
recall that any individual ever came out with an admis- 
sion that they either won or lost on a deal, unless it was 
a modest bit of bragging that they had trimmed the occa- 
sional band of Gypsies who came through, but then every- 
body knew that for a lie because you can’t beat a Gypsy 
in a horse trade. Among the native population there 
appeared to be something of a “poker philosophy” about 
horse trading which assumed that it all evened up in the 
end, if you would only keep punching, and everyone 
Seemed to be happy about the whole thing. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles on March 1 
will enter a new field when it will offer to the public a 
standard form juvenile policy. The new policy will be 
written from ages of one day to nine years (subject to 
state regulation where insurance is not permitted under 
one year) with a minimum of $1,000 and a maximum of 
$2,500 up to five years and $5,000 up to nine years. 

Ben W. Palmer, Minneapolis, attorney, has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the Minnseota State Life of Minne- 
apolis. F. Russell Fredsall, president of the company, 
has pleaded guilty to selling unregistered stock of the 
company and sentence has been deferred to permit him to 
make adjustments in stock so sold. 

The Protective Life of Birmingham, Ala., announces that 
its 1938 convention trip will be made in August to Florida 
and the West Indies. Present plans are for the party to 
embark from Tampa for Havana for a three-day visit. The 
return trip will be via Miami, where several days’ stop- 
over will be made. 

Miletus Garner, manager of the Youngstown, Ohio, 
agency of the Ohio State Life, has been chosen a member 
of the company’s One Hundred Million Committee. M. J. 
Lesnak and A. M. Pakkovic of Youngstown will accom- 
pany Garner to the annual convention in Atlanta, Ga., 
next month. 

The Ohio National Life of Cincinnati sponsored an all- 
Ohio two-day sales conference at Columbus recently, 
bringing together sixty members of the company’s field 
staff to exchange sales ideas and discuss 1938 plans. 

Stockholders of the Montana Life Insurance Co., at the 
annual meeting in Helena on February 7, changed the name 
of the company to Western Life Insurance Co., as more 
representative of the territory in which it operates. 

The Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles has been granted 
authority as a lending agency under the provisions of the 
Federal Housing Act, it was announced by President A. N. 
Kemp. 

The Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, N. Y., will 
give a dinner at the Hotel Arlington, Binghamton, to its 
agents who qualify in the February campaign in honor 
of President Frederick D. Russell. 

The 1938 convention of district representatives of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia was recently held at the 
company’s home office at Richmond, with about 200 in 
attendance. 

As in former years, the Protective Life Insurance Co. of 
Birmingham is sponsoring a thrift essay contest in the 
schools of Alabama. The grand prize winners will receive 
$100 scholarships, while the ten finalists each will be given 
a free trip to Birmingham. 

Six representatives in the Birmingham district of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia have received bonus checks 
as leading producers of business in the last year. They 
are T. L. Phillips, J. D. Martin, J. B. Davis, G. J. Mack- 
soud, R. C. Whitehead and J. T. Weeks. 

The Prudential of Newark has opened a mortgage loan 
branch office in the Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, with 
James L. Berghoff in charge. 

A correspondence course has been opened by the Security 
Mutual Life of Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Research Bureau to Hold 


Hartford Meeting in March 


“Selection of Agents,” “How Much 
Can a Company Afford to Spend for 
Business?” and “Persistency of Busi- 
ness” are the subjects to be discussed 
at a special meeting arranged by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau to be held in Hartford on 
March 22 and 23. A preliminary an- 
nouncement of the meeting has been 
sent to the Bureau’s member com- 
panies and further details of the 
program will be announced later. 
Agency department officials and 
others in the companies interested in 
these subjects are invited to attend. 
There will be no registration fee. 

“The three subjects chosen for this 
meeting have been receiving major 
emphasis in the Bureau’s research 
program,” said John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., in his announcement. “At 
the annual meeting in Chicago last 
year reports were presented and we 
now feel that the time is opportune 
to place before our membership new 
material which has been developed 
during the past few months. This will 
be distinctly a conference for dis- 
cussion of Bureau material and com- 
pany ideas and plans. Speeches will 
be noticeable by their absence.” 





St Scales “the Steeps 


“Y OUR company does more than sell policies. 
Life insurance makes it possible to translate into 
terms of human experience the natural desire to 
extend the influence of a life beyond mortal limi- 
tation. 
tical immortality.” 


And you, Mr. Life Underwriter, are as a min- 
ister who is privileged to face, every day, a con- 
gregation of eager and attentive millions. Do 
you “hold services’’ as often as you should? 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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of Immortality” 
Writes a Policyouner : 


Insurance money is a medium of prac- 
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JUDICIAL 


Overruling all objections, the District Court at Lincoln, 
Neb., has given final approval to the amended contract 
presented by the Lincoln Liberty Life of Lincoln under 
which it will reinsure all life and thrift contracts of the 
Cosmopolitan Old Line Life Insurance Co. Objecting 
policyholders indicated that they would appeal to the 
Supreme Court. 


LEGISLATIVE 


A bill introduced in the Virginia House of Representa- 
tives on February 21 would bar life insurance agents in 
other states from writing business in Virginia in cases 
where Virginia agents are barred by law from doing busi- 
ness in such states. The measure is aimed at North 
Carolina. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Insurance Commissioner Charles E. Gauss of Michigan 
has accepted for filing the report of the convention ex- 
amination, as of December 31, 1936, of the Sun Life As- 
surance Co. of Canada. Michigan is the port of entry of 
the company for its operations in the United States. Par- 
ticipating in the examination, in addition to Michigan, 
were the states of Alabama, Arkansas, California, Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Washington. 

Circuit Judge William S. Connor at St. Louis has ap- 
proved the final report of R. Emmet O’Malley, former 
superintendent of insurance of Missouri, as liquidator for 
the Missouri State Life Insurance Co., and discharged 
him from further obligations as such liquidator. He ap- 
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pointed Superintendent George A. S. Robertson as O’Mal- 
ley’s successor as liquidator. 

Insurance Commissioner John W. Britton has announced 
that he is abolishing the Memphis branch office of the 
Tennessee insurance department as an economy move. 
He said there is not sufficient work at Memphis to justify 
the office and indicated he may have to close the Knoxville 
office for the same reason. 

Attorney-General Roy S. McKittrick of Missouri has 
opened a state-wide drive against burial societies, which 
heretofore have escaped all forms of state supervision. 
He said that his department plans to bring ouster proceed- 
ings before the Missouri Supreme Court to ascertain 
whether it is possible to legally block the operations of 
the societies. 

a s oa 


DEATHS 


James W. Sloan, 68, president of the Anchor Life In- 
surance Co. before its consolidation with the Atlas Life 
Insurance Co., at Tulsa, Okla. 

George D. Cogswell, 71, for the past forty years district 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life in Attica, N. Y. 


GROUP INSURANCE 

The Seaboard Surety Co., of New York city, has revised 
its group program to provide additional life insurance 
protection of $1,000 for each participating employee. With 
the additional coverage, the entire cost of which is being 
defrayed by the employer, the life insurance now in force 
totals about $202,000. The group plan, which is being 
underwritten by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., also 
includes a visiting nurse service. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


T is highly probable that a more able and gifted 
| speaker could not have been chosen for the opening 
lecture of the educational series sponsored by the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York City than 
James Elton Bragg, manager for the Guardian Life, 
New York. The talk was a militant one aimed at those 
who have sought to un- 
dermine with _ specious 
criticisms the life insur- 
ance business, and it was 
addressed to agents who 
need badly, at times, some- 
thing more than a mere 
“pep talk.” Declaring that 
he desired neither to un- 
dertake a defense of the 
institution of life insur- 
ance, nor to engage in any 
counter-attack upon those 
who have distorted the 
truth about the structure 
of that institution, Mr. 
Bragg confined himself to 
an issue of possibly more 
pertinent interest—the at- 
titude of those in the field 
toward some of the prob- 
lems that the business James Elton Bragg 
faces. The speed of the 
flux in the affairs of men, he told his producer-audience, 
seems to be a little more rapid than at any time in 
recent history. People everywhere are reviewing, re- 
valuing and remodeling their institutions. This, then, 
is the time to appraise and evaluate the institution of 
life insurance, see how solidly it stands as an economic 
necessity, how it has withstood panics, depressions and 
biased campaigns, and at the same time contributed 
security and solace to millions when most essential. 


"NS there anything wrong with the structure of life insurance?” 





Mr. Bragg asked. ‘Is there anything unsound in that struc- 
ture? Certainly not. It is the only institution which on a 
national scale came through the depression unscathed, having 
redeemed its promises dollar for dollar, having met the de- 
mands for billions of dollars on loans and cash settlements, 
having met its obligations in full." And, almost like the blast 
of @ trumpet, came the concluding appeal to the attentive 
agents, who had crowded into the ballroom of New York's 
Hotel Pennsylvania, to carry to the public the confidence which 
they themselves felt for the soundness and fidelity of life insur- 
ance, facing adverse criticisms fearlessly, facing their own prob- 
lems courageously, and selling enthusiastically to the general 
public the service of life insurance. 


es 

R. BRAGG knows the life insurance business from 

all angles. He has been an agent for 19 years, 
he has been a university professor and director of the 
life insurance training school of New York University; 
and, perhaps, most important of all, he is an agent 
who believes strongly and personally in the demon- 
strable value of life insurance. Last year, as a case in 
point, he invested in life insurance premiums more than 
20 per cent of the amount of income which he reported 
to the Federal Government. 









CONGRATULATIONS 
SACRAMENTO AGENCY! 


GILBERT BALL, Mgr. 


1935 





1937 
PRESIDENT’S TROPHY 
WINNER 


THREE CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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Clocklike Regularity 


One of our policyholders writes, “It 
seems hardly a year ago that I began 
receiving my monthly income from 
the Massachusetts Mutual! It has 
given me deep satisfaction to know 
that checks would come with clock- 
like regularity. Yesterday, when the 
latest payment came, bearing with it 
also interest for the year, I was even 
more grateful for life insurance. I 
wish more people knew and under- 


stood its significance.” 


Me scchasell Malad 


LIFE SURANCE COMPANY 
P aegincs, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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32nd Annual Statement 


The Ohio State Life 


Our Resources 


Bonds ..... > 2 

Cash on Hand........... 

First Mortgage Loans. 

Real Estate Sold on Land Contract... 
Other Real Estate (including Home Office) 
Loans to Policyholders. . 

Premium Notes ... 
Accrued Interest (None Past Due) 
Premiums in Course of Collection . 











Total Resources 


Policy Reserves 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid. 

Claims Awaiting Completion..... 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Dividends to Credit of Policyholders 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1938 
Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1938 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Total Liabilities 





Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Financial Condition, December 31, 1937 


. $ 5,782,900.00 


473,856.51 
6,842,664.11 
259,859.37 
1,828,533.03 
2,803,572.95 
59,784.08 
115,397.97 
348,417.66 





. $18,514,985.68 


. $15,793,219.47 


None 
37,277.54 
249,034.14 
341,448.99 
134,000.00 
56,700.56 
24,408.76 





. $16,636,089.46 


Excess Protection To Policyholders 





CLARIS ADAMS FRANK L. BARNES 


President Agency Vice-Presient 








Capital Stock . .......$ 500,000.00 

Contingency Funds . 328,896.22 

SC TCARe ia béea eds Bes 1,050,000.00 1,878,896.22 
Total $18,514,985.68 


Insurance In Force, Assets, Surplus and Income Greatest 
In The Company’s History 


The Quality of the Assets and Their Ratio to Liabilities 
Make This One of the Outstanding Life Insurance 
Companies Upon Any Basis of Comparison 


JOSEPH K. BYE 


Secretary 














LIFE—HEALTH-—ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
eve 
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Verdict 
(Concluded from page 17) 

to cover the very situation that 

here arose. 

In so holding, it recognized the cop. 
flict existing in State Courts regard. 
ing the effect of the insanity of the 
insured in reference to the exercise 
of an option but stated that, though 
the State Court cases might be cop. 
trolling in the jurisdiction where they 
were decided, they were not control. 
ling in the Federal Courts where jp. 
surance contracts will be construed ip 
accordance with the general commer. 
cial law as enforced by those Courts 
independently of decisions. 

The opinion is entirely silent as t 
whether there was any obligation op 
the company to make an inquiry as tp 
the nature of the illness of the ip. 
sured when it was notified that a phy. 
sical examination for reinstatement 
was impossible due to illness. Neither 
is it disclosed why correspondence had 
been taken up in August, 1930, direct. 
ly with the insured or what took place 
in the interval between March ll, 
1930, when the insured’s wife first 
wrote the company, and August 2, 
1930, when the company resumed cor- 
responding with the insured. 

The decision is also left to the fu 
ture as to what would have been th 
holding of the Court, had the com- 
pany been notified of the mental dis- 
ability of the insured in the original 
instance. 





Sun Life Announces 


Important Changes 


Arthur B. Wood, president ani 
managing director of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, a 
nounces the retirement of H. Warra 
K. Hale, secretary, and J. J. Cooper, 
comptroller, and the appointment o 
F. J. Cunningham, F.A.S., assistan! 
actuary, as secretary, and E. E. Duck 
worth, assistant secretary, as comp 
troller. 

The retirement of Messrs. Hale ani 
Cooper will take effect officially ® 
March 31, but in the meantime Messrs 
Cunningham and Duckworth will & 
associate secretary and associat 
comptroller respectively. Other impor 
tant appointments announced wil 
take effect immediately: H. F. Gundy, 
F.A.S., assistant chief underwrite, 
to be assistant actuary; E. W. Crowe 
F.A.S., chief clerk, to be assistat 
actuary; Q. C. D. Bovey, supervisor # 
head office personnel, to be assistat 
secretary; K. D. Macaulay, supervis® 
of head office routine and planning 
to be assistant comptroller. All six 
the newly appointed officers started 
with the company as clerks. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


T last we’re in a spring month—perhaps it was the 
A rising sap that helped to pull up stock market 
averages last week. (Did we say the same thing a year 
ago? No, a year ago security price averages, though 
near their peak, happened to be momentarily declining.) 
However, the stock markets on Monday of this week, 
sep or no sap, were sluggish, with prices lower. In fact, 
developments in the news during the past fortnight have 
been chiefly on continents other than America and have 
not been decisive enough to have any marked effect on 
ticker-tape quotations here. Disappointing reports on 
corporation earnings and on dividends either omitted 
or reduced have been among the sobering domestic 
factors. On the other hand, the labor situation appears 
somewhat more stabilized, housing construction is being 
vigorously encouraged, railroad problems are soon to 
be given special consideration in Washington, and the 
tax revision bill is scheduled to come before the House 
of Representatives on Thursday of this week. Speaking 
of dividends—the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is continuing this year the $9 dividend rate maintained 
since 1921. Last week the $250,000,000 Supplemental 
Relief Bill was passed by the Senate after being approved 
by the House, to expand the WPA work and take care 
of part of the recent increase of unemployed. 


- * 


N slightly less than half an hour last Monday the 
United States Supreme Court handed down nineteen 
formal decisions, of which one, on a bankruptcy matter, 
was the first to be made by the newest justice, Stanley 
Reed, former solicitor-general of the United States. Five 
of the decisions were considered victories for labor; 
two of these five confirmed the powers of the National 
Labor Relations Board to ban company unions. Several 
other rulings worked to expand Federal and state taxing 
powers. One of these stated that the Federal govern- 
ment may legally tax that part of the income of public 
servants derived from corporate assets and not from 
state funds; this particular case applied especially to 
bank conservators, and one of the persons concerned is 
Edward McLoughlin, of the New York State insurance 
department’s liquidation bureau. 
» ” . 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended February 19 and 26, 1938, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: Feb. 19 Feb. 26 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials ..133.39 134.06 134.78 135.44 


ex ¢sees 23.34 23.08 23.49 24.24 

100 stocks ...... 100.38 100.77 101.39 102.08 

30 bonds ...... 86.98 86.79 86.71 87.08 
* o > 


TEEL ingot production in the United States declined 

1 point to 30 per cent of capacity last week, The Iron 
Age estimates. Increased buying by railroads is the 
most likely source of improvement in the near future. 


* 7 ~ 


— futures have had their ups and downs during 
the past fortnight and closed last week at 9.16 cents 
for May contracts, as against 9.10 a week before. After 
declining in the previous week, wheat prices on the 
Chicago Board of Trade gained 1% to 1% cents last week, 
While corn lost fractionally, end rye advanced slightly. 


















































Wi: this ring I thee wed” 
headlines a picture of a bride 
and groom in the Metropolitan 
advertisement in the March 
magazines.* A ribbon flows 
from the Marriage Service 
book to a Metropolitan Family 
Protection Policy—suggesting 
that there is a relation be- 
tween the two. 


The copy supports the sound 
doctrine urged by experi- 
enced Field-Men—that with 
every marriage certificate 
there should be a Life insur- 
ance policy for the protection 
of the bride. 


The message tells young 
people of the comfortable 
feeling of security the Family 
Protection Policy gives... 
how it can be made a prac- 
tical foundation for youth’s 
bright hopes and ambitions. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Following a brief trip in the Middle West and atten- 
dance at the mid-year meetings of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at Richmond, Va., on March 11 
and 12, O. Sam Cummings, president of the National As- 
sociation, will make his first tour into far western terri- 
tory during March. His stops during that month will 
begin at El Paso, Tex., on March 19 and continue along 
the Pacific coast from Los Angeles to Tacoma, Wash. In 
almost every one of the cities on his itinerary, President 
Cummings will (1) address the association itself at a 
regularly scheduled meeting or sales congress, (2) meet 
with the local general agents, and managers’ organization, 
and (3) attend a conference of local officials and committee 
heads. 

The Cincinnati Life Underwriters Association has an- 
nounced the list of speakers who will appear at its 1938 
tri-State sales congress at the Netherland Plaza Hotel on 
March 10, for life underwriters from Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky. Heading the list of speakers are Jerome Clark, 
vice-president of the Union Central Life, and O. Sam Cum- 
mings of Dallas, president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Others on the program are Urban H. 
Poindexter, assistant director of agencies, Northwestern 
Mutual Life; Harold Van Orman, former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Indiana; Albert W. Atwood, author and edi- 
tor, and seven leading producers of Cincinnati, who will 
tell “How We Sell Our Business.” 

The Indianapolis Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers is conducting a series of discussions before Prof. 
Ivan B. Snyder’s class of advanced underwriting at In- 
diana University in Bloomington, under the auspices of 
Guy E. Morrison, vice-president of the chapter. The first 
of these discussions was given last week by Dan W. Flick- 
inger, general agent for the John Hancock Mutual Life in 
Indianapolis and former president of the chapter, on “Life 
Insurance as an Institution.” 

Members of the Leaders Round Table of the Texas As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters will be hosts to the Million 
Dollar Round Table of the National Association at a 
special party to be held the night of September 21, im- 
mediately prior to the President’s ball at the National 
Association meeting in Houston. Texas life underwriters 
have until June 1 to qualify for the Round Table and for 
the special reception. 

The recently organized Racine (Wis.) Association of 
Life Underwriters has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Wallace H. Cheesman, A<tna Life; vice-president, 
I. H. Solomon, Metropolitan Life; secretary-treasurer, 
Verne W. Huber, Northwestern Mutual Life, and these 
directors: Sol M. Loeb, Massachusetts Mutual; Hertel M. 
Saugman, Lincoln National; Ray F. Eggert, Travelers, and 
L. E. Ralph, John Hancock Mutual. 

J. Orlando Ogle, immediate past president of the Ala- 
bama Association of Life Underwriters, was the speaker 
at a recent meeting of the newly organized Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.) Association of Life Underwriters. He spoke on 
“How Far Will You Go As a Life Underwriter?” This 
club has 25 members, including the largest producer in 
Alabama. 

Insurance Commissioner Dan C. Boney of North Car- 
olina, addressing the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Raleigh, N. C., recently, discussed the new rules governing 
the licensing of new agents. 

The Supervisors’ Association of Northern New Jersey 
held a dinner-meeting at the Newark Athletic Club re- 
cently. W. Webb, connected with the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co. in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., gave a talk on the “Train- 
ing of Salesmen.” 

The following officers have been elected by the Life 
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Underwriters’ Association of Brantford, Ont.: C. E. Naph. 
tali, president; R. R. Cleator, vice-president; D. Marlatt, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Columbus, Ohio, 
is planning its annual sales congress for March 19, with 
Robert K. Zimmer, vice-president, in charge of arrange. 
ments. 

The Western Reserve Life of San Angelo, Tex., has been 
elected a member of the American Life Convention. 


AGENCY NEWS 


William F. Atkinson, of Brooklyn, dean of the general! 
agents of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
will retire from active service on May 1, due to ill health, 
Grant L. Hill, director of agencies, at a recent luncheon 
for the Brooklyn agency presented Alfred J. Johannsen, 
of Chicago, as the successor to Mr. Atkinson, who was 
in Florida recuperating from illness and therefore unable 
to attend. 

Rae R. T. Jones, formerly group supervisor of the Duns- 
more Agency of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, is 
now affiliated with the company’s H. W. Maull agency in 
Newark, N. J. 

Fred T. Johnson, Milwaukee, for the past fourteen years 
agency manager in eastern Wisconsin for the Bankers Life 
Co. of Iowa, has resigned as of April 1 and plans to retire 
from active underwriting at the age of 50 years. Aftera 
vacation trip with Mrs. Johnson he plans to return to Mil- 
waukee to establish an office to take care of his personal 
interests. 

F. P. Walker has recently taken over the developing of 
the American United Life agency organization on the Pa- 
cific coast. 








“The Misty Flats” 


A verse of a poem which many years ago fired 
the spirit of countless drifting men, recently came 
again to our notice. John Oxenham was the 
author: 


To every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a way 

And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low; 

And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A high way and a low, 

And every man decideth, 

The way his soul shall go. 

The poet’s misty flats and their drifting wan- 
derers give thought of the too many in our busi- 
ness who, having neither goal nor plan, drift to 
and fro, almost reaching, but yet missing, the 
coveted success. The high road is traveled by 
men who, first having set up a far, high mark, 
make every hour count, in prospecting, in study- 
ing, in interviewing, and in servicing. 

John Oxenham was right, as all experience 
affirms, that, “Every man decideth the way his 
soul shall go.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WH. H. KINGSLEY, President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 


————— a ie 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ITHOUT arguing the pros or cons of the underlying 
Sy ccoaticintiaan I would like to point out that there 
is a small, but growing, number of life insurance com- 
panies in Midwestern territory which proceed on the “As- 
sessment Legal Reserve Basis.” These units do, in fact, 
maintain legal reserves just as the old-line companies do. 
Their operation is practically identical. Their policy pro- 
as far as what is promised the policyholder is 





visions 
concerned—compare with the general offerings in the busi- 
ness. Important difference, of course, is the fact that 
somewhere in the policies is a stipulation that, in the event 
of impaired reserves, a call can be made upon the policy- 
holder. That call could take the form of a lien or could be 
a direct tax; perhaps “contribution” would be a better 
word. 


LASSIFICATION of such companies is not now very 

clear in the life insurance business. They are not 
“Assessment” companies as such. They are certainly not 
old-line legal reserve organizations. Yet their place in th 
scheme of insurance affairs has been recognized by legal 
statute in some States. In Illinois, for instance, the rights 
of such “Assessment legal reserve” companies are stipu- 
lated in the insurance code. Their securities, for the full 
legal reserve under the policies, are deposited with the 
insurance department. 


EPRESENTATIVES of such companies argue about 

as follows: “We do not expect this company to have 
its reserves impaired by bad management or in any other 
way. However, companies—and large ones—have failed 
in the past. Those failures have cost the policyholders 
up to 60 per cent or more. Even under reinsurance agree- 
ments, there usually are liens which are, in the last analy- 
sis, a form of assessment. All we are doing is to provide 
in our policies that IF something should go wrong, there 
is every chance for rehabilitation at the lowest possible 
cost, or no cost at all. If reserves became impaired to 
say, 10 per cent, you, the policyholder, would be asked 
for a 10 per cent lien (under which you would actually 
lay out nothing) or you might be asked for a contribution 
of that amount to bring the reserves up to where they 
belong. Your company could then go ahead and get out of 
its troubles without either receivership or merger and you 
would soon be back with the best.” 


HAT the argument has some merit is attested by the 

fact that the general manager of a large Canadian life 
insurance company recently suggested the need for a “call 
provision” in policies so that companies would be able to 
go to policyholders for aid when danger threatened. 


HE whole question is a straw in the wind that is begin- 
ning to blow toward less inflexibility in policy provi- 
sions (from the company standpoint), and also, perhaps, 
less inflexibility in future premium rates. It may be a 
depression-grown straw, but it seems to me to be there. 


THIS WESTERN WORLD | 





The 
FAMILY-NEEDS FORECAST 


makes the underwriter s 
diagnosis truly professional 


What the X-ray is to medicine, the new Family- 
needs Forecast is to life underwriting. 





With this unique tool, Union Central men are 
able to show a prospect precisely what his family’s 
vital needs are going to be . . . are able to evaluate, 
almost to the dollar, how far his present insurance 
will go in caring for those inescapable needs. 

With such an accurate diagnosis to go on, the 
underwriter can prescribe with authority for the 
The proof that these prescriptions carry 
weight with prospects is shown in the steadily 
mounting sales of Union Central representatives. 


future. 


@ Another dramatic full page on the 

Family-needs Forecast appears in March 

5 Saturday Evening Post and March 14 
Time 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI. C 








ALL STATES LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


AND 


GUARANTY LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


WANTED: To see every 
life insurance agent double 
his earnings with his own 
zood company. Stay where 
you are and make good in 
the largest possible way. 
You have our earnest good 


BEN W. LACY., President 


| MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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Claims Procedure Outlined 
By New York A & H Club 


Patterning the fourth lecture of its 
current educational series on the plan 
of visual presentation which has won 
widespread approval among the ac- 
cident and health fraternity, the Ac- 
cident & Health Club of New York 
took a large audience of producers 
behind the scenes on March 1 at the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, New 
York City, and demonstrated the 
technique that underlies the proce- 
dure of the claims department of 
a company writing this line of in- 
surance. 

With Willis B. Hulse, Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee, portraying the 
part of producer, Hugo Henn, Indem- 
nity of No. America, as underwriter, 
and George A. Colligan, Fireman’s 
Fund, as claims adjuster, the novel 
lecture explained the processes where- 


by individual claims are weighed in 
the balance and then either satisfied 
or rejected. In the interim, specific 
portions of accident and health pol- 
icies were discussed by the members 
of the “cast.” 

William L. Kick, Century Indem- 
nity, who presided in the absence of 
Wesley T. Hammer, Commercial Cas- 
ualty, chairman of the educational 
committee, introduced Edward H. 
O’Connor, secretary of the U. S. Cas- 
ualty, who surveyed the field of acci- 
dent insurance and pointed out 
inducements to producers for inject- 
ing more energy into their cultivation 
of this line, in view chiefly of the 
practically universal need of accident 
insurance and the financial return to 
the producer. 

Policies have been simplified, com- 
mented Mr. O’Connor, prospects are 
as numerous as are thinking individ- 
uals who reelize the imminence of 
disability accidents. 








Since 


beneficiaries, more 
$50 millions more 
premiums. 


past 89 years. 


The 








A Record of Achievement 


1847, the Company has paid to or 
accumulated for policy owners, annuitants and 
than $650 millions 
than 


Approximately 700,000 policy contracts have 
been written by the Company since the first 
policy was issued in 1847 

Dividends to policy owners have been de- 
clared for every year without exception over the 
The total amounts to 74.2% of 
the Company's total death claims paid to date 


anada | ife 


Assurance Company 


Established - 1847 
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it has received in 

















HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Associates: 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
N. A. Moseoviteh, Ph.D. 


L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 


Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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Advertisement 





Bankers/ife Light, policyholder pub 
lication, in its January, 1938, issue, tells 
250,000 policyholders that— 

$1,303,475 families reside in these 


United States 
7,022,804 men and women belong 
to building € loan 
associations 
telephones jingle im 
U. 8. residences 
15,000,000 citizens own 
homes 
own corporation stocks 
homes are wired for 
electricity 
automobiles travel U.S. 
highways 


12,100,000 
their 


15,000,000 
21,887,774 


24,197,685 


24,600,000 homes are radio- 
equipped 

$2,396,712 men, women and chil- 
dren have _ suvings 


banks deposits 
AND 


men, women and chil- 
dren own life insur- 
ance policies, involv- 
ing $110.000.000,000 
of life ineurance 


—BLC— 

Stern-faced was Marquis Bowmaa, 
Bankerslife Chicago Agency Manager 
when he stood up before his assembled 
agency Saturday, February Sth. Coo 
spicuous, by its absence, had bem 
agency production for the week, an 
“Mark” had the words on the end of 
his tongue to mention that fact. He 
opened his mouth to speak, the signal 
eagerly awaited by his plotting agen 
force. Up they jumped, to a man 
paraded to “Mark's” desk, deposited 
thereon some 23 applications for $148 


645,000,000 


500, gripped his hand in a_ hearty 
“Happy Birthday” greeting. Smiling 
faced was Marquis Bowman when th 


parade had passed 
—BLC— 

Intelligent selection and adequate 
training of field personnel are car- 
dinal points in Company manage 
ment, Bankerslife President Gerard 
S. Nollen told the Company's pol- 
icyholders in his annual message 
recently. Evidence of how “intel. 
ligent selection” and “adequate 
training’ are functioning was ap- 
parent at a Bankerslife mid-Feb- 
suary sales school in Cleveland 
Nineteen new men were there 
They wrote $459,300 of new life 
insurance in their 12-week training 
period. That's an average of $24; 


170 per man. Applications aver 
aged $3,210. 

—BLC— 
Springfield, Illinois, residents a 


coming to know well the not unattrac 
tive features of a young man in ther 
community, Paul McCray, Bankersi# 
salesman. A clever publicist, McCa 
sends out dozens of letters, congratule 
tory notes, and the like to his poli 
holders and prospects, gives them 3 
definitely personal and “different” slat 
by attaching a stamp-sized photogram 
of himself instead of the customary 


nature. 
—BLC— 


BANKERS LIF! 
PES MOINES COMPANY 


ished 1879 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


T a legislative hearing in Massachusetts last week 
A something new in the way of a “come on” was devel- 
oped from the testimony of Judd Dewey, head man of the 
Savings Bank Side Line. It would appear that the good 
people of the old Bay State haven’t been spry enough in 
responding these last twenty-five years, to the hymn of 
hate and the invitation to buy cheaper insurance and some- 
thing must be done to drag the customers in. So “Cut 
price Judd” appeared before the committee and asked that 
a substitute table of mortality be legalized for the use of 
savings banks that carry on a “family entrance” insur- 


ance business. 
o 


T developed at the hearing that the substitute mortality 

table would over a period of years not vary from the 
table now in use but would allow lower costs in the initial 
years. The banks don’t intend to make widespread use of 
the substitute table but appear to be interested in reduc- 
ing the cost of term insurance written in connection with 
mortgages. Says Mr. Dewey, “Often the initial cost deter- 
mines whether an individual will buy it or not. Our 
philosophy in the division is to have as low an initial cost 
as possible.” 


HERE, it seems, is the motivating idea of the whole 
history of the savings bank insurance idea. Get a low 
rate, low enough to make rates charged by insurance com- 
panies look silly and depend upon time to cover up. 
Policyholders will make a comparison of initial costs, but 












did you ever discover one who kept a history of his policy 
to discover his true costs. Mr. Dewey seems to know this 
also and his idea is to sugar the outside with a “come on” 
rate and the fact that over a given period costs of the 
two tables are approximately the same, he leaves for the 
assured to discover. 
es 

NE of the most vehement protestors against allow- 
O ing the banks to adopt the new table was Commis- 
sioner of Insurance Francis J. DeCelles who gave the 
background of the American Experience Table now used 
by the banks and the American Men Ultimate Table which 
is proposed for their use. Said the Commissioner, “Lives 
insured in the Savings Bank system are concentrated in 
one geographical area, the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and are subject to many local hazards. Consequently 
no table constructed upon a nation-wide basis can ade- 
quately measure the extent of possible hazards. . . . The 
intent of the statutes in life insurance is to establish a 
minimum standard in the American Experience Table, 
and the intent of the statutes is further that when the 
commissioner finds that a stronger table is needed that 
he adopt such a table. . .. No argument can convince any 
reasonable man that the legislature intended to allow the 
Savings Bank system, with greater local hazards, to use 
a table less strict than that required of the life companies. 
... When it is still a debatable question as to the ultimate 
safety of the American Men table, when applied to life 
insurance companies that have large surpluses to absorb 
the shock it does not seem reasonable that it should be 
applied in any part to a limited system, the Savings Bank 
Life Insurance System which has no large surpluses and 
a relatively small guaranty fund. ... These Savings Bank 
Life Insurance departments, which are in reality twenty- 
four privately operated small life insurance companies 
having no large surpluses such as the companies.” 















Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life 
of Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western 
States Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, 
Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 











Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Loans Jan. 30 ment 
On Farm Property............sesceee: $920,877 9.90 
On Dwellings and Business Property. . 3,570,220 38.37 
PE -.skdkee tendon coeceeenveneeeee $4,491,097 48.27 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds ay $173,000 1.86 
Stocks 4,530 05 
, osckeusatnnccdadudvneeuneanwe $177,580 1.91 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds Fee aes , ‘ii $865,002 9.30 
Stocks er ee 5 aaiedee ace 10,000 -10 
Total baad $875,002 9.40 
Government Securities 
U. 8S. Government Bonds. . $850,000 9.18 
gS Ree eaee 145,125 1.56 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governme —. « een Pt ee 
State, County, Municipal................ 2,531,470 27.20 
DD cc cen se $3,526,595 37.89 















ices kedcosgs Faw - $210,000 2.26 
§ RE 4 te 25,000 27 
Total $235,000 2.53 

Recapitulation 
Bonds .. e mr $4,774,597 51.31 
Stocks od oe 39,530 42 
Loans . aire 4,491,097 48.27 
$9,305,224 100.00 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 





OF LIFE COMPANIES 


America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National 
Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 















































$1,929,185 








Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 

Week Total Week Total Week Total 

Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Feb. 6 ment Feb. 13 ment Feb. 20 ment 
$430,464 6.76 $381,280 3.67 $588,720 11.34 
3,024,660 47.52 3,878,738 37.33 1,035,914 19.96 
$3,455,124 54.28 $4,260,018 41.00 —«$:1,624,684 ~—> 81.30 
$254,540 4.00 $90,663 87 $117,319 2.26 
2,265 .04 4,515 a eae one 
$256,805 4.04 $95,278 91 $117,319 2.26 
$716,445 11.26 $1,943,556 18.71 $1,691,253 32.59 
couess eres 1,533 .02 1,533 .03 
$716,445 11.26 $1,945,089 18.73 $1,692,786 32.62 
$350,000 5.50 $3,309,844 31.85 $1,699,438 32.75 
154,750 2.43 216,688 —. £4=\.ageee oun 
1,424,435 22.38 563,618 5.42 55,302 1.07 














$4,090,150 









7,300 a | geet “eo 6 ce eee 
$7,300 1 : 
$2,900,170 45.57 $6,124,469 58.94 $3,563,312 68.67 
9,565 15 6,048 06 1,533 .08 
3,455,124 54.28 4,260,018 41.00 1,624,634 $1.30 
$6,364,859 100.00 $10,390,535 100.00 $5,189,479 100.00 
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Cheer and Light 


be insurance is sold by en- 
thusiasm as much as by abil- 
ity on the part of the men who 
are charged with its ever-increas- 
ing spread of benefits in this 
nation, although it is understand- 
able that the agent who is taking 
a periodical “licking” on his pro- 
duction, due to economic forces 
beyond his control, may at times 
become a little irritated by those 
who constantly endeavor to keep 
selling him large orders of this 
essential quality. Particular in- 
dustries go into a slump lasting 
weeks and months, even during 
times of normal prosperity, or a 
particular farm belt may become 
afflicted with floods, drought or 
dust storms, and as a natural con- 
sequence there eventuates a kin- 
dred slump in the production and 
conservation of life insurance. 


Unalterable Values 


Such let-downs may affect lit- 
tle the annual business of a com- 
pany as a whole, but at the same 
time have serious effect upon the 
livelihood of individual agents. 
And then it is not only a theory 
of good business, but absolutely 
essential for the man who is tak- 
ing it on the chin to dig down 
inside and bring out the best that 
is in him, both in character and 
ability. He must work harder, 
longer and above all, more in- 
telligently, and the proof that it 
can be done is in the records of 
life insurance men whose name is 
legion. 

For one thing, in such times 
the man who feels like crying a 
plague on the very term “enthu- 
siasm” is obligated not only to 
make use of all the inspiration 


With The Editors 


he may obtain from others but 
must pause for a moment and 
bring it out from his own heart 
and head. It is not that the fun- 
damental values of life insurance 
service have changed, nor that 
the needs for such service have 
lessened. On the contrary. Those 
values are unalterable, and in the 
face of misfortune the needs in- 
tensify. 

So, be not too impatient with 
the starry-eyed supervisor when 
he reads a business parody on 
Longfellow’s Psalm of Life on 
a Monday morning which re- 
minds you that you heard some- 
thing like it a week ago, but 
remember rather that as long as 
men persist in dying, and human- 
kind require sustenance, there 
will be a market for your product 
and that you can find it if you 


try. 


No Profit in Profit 


HE trend and sentiment 

against profits seem to be 
worldwide. If I make a decent 
profit in America, I am taxed. 
The same would happen to me in 
England and France, in Japan 
and Italy and Germany. And I 
would be taxed to such an extent 
that the thing would really be- 
come prohibitive. So I would de- 
cide to spend my profit in the 
most advantageous way—which, 
in America, would mean paying 
it out in dividends and bonuses 
and the like. 

Now if I were in Germany, the 
most desirable means of spend- 
ing the profit would be to plow 
it back into whatever business I 
happen to run. All corporation 
profits above 8% must be in- 













































vested in German governmen 
bonds. While in theory they 
bonds may be sold in the ope 
market for cash, in practice the 
concentration camp is too clog 
to encourage such easy liquid 
tion. The thing to do (in org 
to avoid over-accumulation 
government obligations) is 
make no profits, that is, to gz 
the surplus back into the bu 
ness. 


Can't Plow Back 


This may not be the ideal y 
for the betterment of a natiog 
economy but, as a matter of f 
that is what it amounts to. D 
to the repeated plowing-back ¢ 
profits, the German industrial 
plant is being enlarged and im 
proved constantly. This is mor 
than can at present be said of the 
American industrial plant ané 
equipment. While the American 
manufacturer could, if he chose 
to, put his profits back into his 
business, the trouble is that he 
does not choose to do so—be 
cause fear reigns on the ip 
vestment market — because the 
memory of an inflated production 
plant is still too fresh—because 
he has his doubts about the gor 
ernment program — because he 
has hopes that the tax on undis 
tributed profits may be cancelled 

So the entrepreneur with: 
profit is not exactly to be envied 
Here he is afraid of putting th 
money back to work; there heis 
not delighted with either hané 
ing it to the government, or it 
vesting it in government papefs 
—Apparently, the road to profi 
is not identical with the road te 
Paradise. 
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